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Litevature. 


TO ITALY AND THE ITALIANS, 


“ Libertas, que sera tamen respexit inerten, 
Respexit tamen, et longo tempore venit. 


Itelia, awake! Let the san of thy glory 
ht o’er the nations, as ever of yore, 
umphs of centuries splendid and hoary, 
battle-fields fill every league of thy shore. 
arthaginian nigh broke the dominion 
Of ber whom the world as its Mistress revered ; 
There Gallia pour’d fast ber myriads broadcast — 
But myriads few for Rome’s legions appear’d ! 


Ere this old Ticino bath crimson’d his billow 
With the blood of Italians for Italy dead! 
Can there be in the world a more glorious pillow 
Than the soil of his coun 
There unto him lying upon 
Death’s darkness dispelling, the holy thought comes— 
How free hearts’ emotion ehall bless bis devotion, 
For ages hereafter, in thousands of bomes! 


Italia, awake! So long thou bast slumber’d, 
Oppressors have deem’d it asleep of the grave : 
Aroure thee, arouse thee—ihe centuries number’d— 
Thine honours to gather, thy children to save ! 

In accents of thunder, while 
Proclaim thy arising—all 
That the sleep seeming endless to Might 
Was yet but of time—the awakin 
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On the brow of the Ca 


itol Liberty stardeth, 
Her crimson flag las 


lng the wing of the blast ; 

And thus like the peal of a trumpet commandeth— 
“ Forget, O Italians, the ignoble past! 

The past with its slavery—treachery—knavery, 
Discord of brethren and union with foes, 

No more to dismay us, let it vanish, as chaos, 
When the morn of creation in splendour arose ! 


“ What matter who rulee—so he be but Malian ? 

The foremost in fight shall be fullest in fame ! 

Shun only, shun only the yoke of an alien, 
Endure not the thought of it, hear not the name! 

"Tis this thet bath stain’d us, ’tis this that bath chain’d us, 
Hath robb’d'us of that which just! 

"Tis this off us broken eball be the best token 
For whoso hereafter would covet our crown !” 


Thus Liberty calletb, and, sons of the Romans, 
Refuse not the summons to strict 

What heart but a traitor’s, for not 
Would linger to march on that glorious way? 

Your fathers before you have trod it, and o’er you, 
Italians, are hov'ring the souls of the brave ; 

ou, their mem’ry shall lend you 

url despots into their grave 


Be nothing to you the dark echemes of intriguers, 
Let Emperors, Pontiffe, and Kin 
But only themeelves shall be bound by their leaguers, 
Your contract have nothing of fraud or of doubt 
’Tis writ in the pure air that freely roves ev’rywhere, 
In the rush of the billow to Genoa’s shore, 
In the glad light of heaven to every man given ; 
These, these are your warrants—who dare aek for more ! 





Each they attend 
Strength mighty to 


The world wexes older, the season is nearing, 
When Rome’s ancient children must rise 
How choose you, Italians, to front their appearing, 
With stripes on the shoulder, or scars on the breast 
O how will you meet them? O how will you greet them? 
Say, will you not blush, if ia anger they cry, 
“ Base dastards, where have you the freedom we give 
For which we, your ancestors, shann’d not to die?” 


Then rouse you, Italians, away with inaction! 

in death as your forefathers be! 

True hearts know no death, but the one of subjection, 
For the sleep of the tomb makes them wondrously free. 

Raise liberty’s bancer, the storm-blast shall fan her! 
For Italy—freedom, unite all as one! 

ng in glory shall flourish in story. 
li shall live & 





There are countries where winter hath rei, 
With darkness and dreariness veiling her head 

Where nature, bound captive in fetters the strongest, 
earth desert seems hopelessly dead : 

But soon as the summer sheen glows o’er the frozen scene, 

by magic, is barrenness roll’d! 
And scarcely hath wiuter night taken her sullen flight, 
When sutamn is shining in purple and gold ! 


So Italy, bursting the yoke of a master, 
Shall arise in ber majesty wondrous and strong ; 
And the blossoms of liberty ripen the faster, 
Because that the night 
Thus rise, with the glory 
New chaplets entwiniag, yet all of the same! 
Bat, Italy, never let any one sever 
From that of thy freedom the path of thy fame! 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF LAUGHTER. 











impressed with certain unexpected contrasts of ideas, should there be a 
contraction of particular facial mureles and particular muscles of the 
chest? Sach answer to thie question as may be possible, can of course 
be rendered only by physiology. 

Every child has made the attempt to hold the foot still while it is 
tickled, and bas failed ; and ipovtahiy there is scarcely any one who 

not at some time or the other vainly tried to avoid winking when a 
band bas been suddenly passed before the eyes. These examples of mus- 
cular movements which occur independently of the will, or in spite of 
it, illustrate what aye call reflex-action ; as likewise do sneez- 
ing and coughing. To this class of cases, in which involuntary motions 
ere accompanied by sensations, bas to be added another class of cases, 
in which involuntary motions are uvaccompanied by sensations :—in- 
stance the pulsations of the beart ; the contractions of the stomach during 
— Farther, the majority of those who bave studied the subject, 
hold that the great mass of seemingly volantary acts in such creatures 
as insects, worms, molluses, are as purely automatic as is the dilatation 
or closure of the iris under variations in quantity of light : and similarly 
exemplify the law, that an impression on tbe end of an afferent nerve is 
conveyed to some ganglionic centre, and is thence usually reflected 
along an efferent nerve to one or more muscles which it causes to 
contract. 

In a modified form this principle holds with voluntary acts. Nervous 
excitation always fends to beget musoular motion ; and when it rises toa 
certain intensity, always does beget it. Not only in reflex actions, 
whether with or without sensation, do we see that special nerves, when 
raised to a state of tension, diecharge themselves on special muscles with 
which they are indirectly connected ; but tho:e external actions, through 
which we read ‘hv feelings of others, show us that under any considera- 
ble tension, the nervous system in general disebarges itself oa the muscu- 
lar system in general, either with or without the guidance of the will. 
The shivering produced by cold implies irregular muscular contractions, 
which, though at first only partly involuntary, become, when the cold is 
extreme, almost wholly involuntary. When you bave severely burnt 
your finger, it is very difficult to preserve a dignified composure: con- 
tortion of face, or movement of limb, is pretty sure to follow. 

Ifa man receives good news without any change of feature or bodily mo- 
tion, it is inferred that he is not much pleased, or tbat he has extraordi- 
nary se!f-control—either iaference imptying that joy almost universally 
produces contraction of ‘he muscles, and so alters the expression, or atti- 
tade, or both. And when we bear of the feats of strength which men 
bave performed when their lives were at etake—when we read bow, in 








the energy of despair, even paralytic patients have regained for the time 
the use of their limbs ; we see still more clearly the relation between 
nervous and | it It b manifest not only that 


that the movements are vebement in proportion as the emotions or sen- 
sations are intense. 

This, however, is not the sole direction in which nervous excitement 
expends itself. The viscera as well os the muscles may receive the dis- 
charge. That the heart and blood veesels (which, indeed, being all con- 
tractile, may in a restricted sense be classed with the muscular system) 
are quickly affected by pleasures and pains, we have daily proved to us. 


sensitive the heart is to emotions is testified by the fami 


etimalates the viscera ia geveral in'o greater activity. 


the stimulus to some oiher portion of the nervous 

occurs in quiet thinking avd feeling. The ar opm 
which constitate oon: results from this, 
and emotions ; these in their turn arouse other id as and 


the one idea or feeling dies in producing the next. 


with the bod ly membere, 
of these, 


to some one of them. But this is by no means the case. 


however, variety in the proportions in whic 


part 


especial prob'em. 
For 


way produces in us the state we call fee 
—it clearly follows that, if of the several chaonels it may 
and that, conversely, 
one direction, there will be a dim'nished «fflux in other directions, 
mark 


loud speech and vehem-nt action. 
tion is reflected back, 





crous things with perfect gravity. 


rapidiy. 


ning avtil be is exhausted. Moreover, these cases, in which the produc 
tion of feeliag and thougbt is bindered by 4 ini 








bodily movements are bindered by an extra absorption 

in sodden thoaghts and feelings, If, when walking slong, there 
upon you an idea that creates great surprise, 
or, if sitting cross-legged swi 

is at once arrested, From 
abstracts 
ment risit 


to a great height, will appetite, or i 


arrest 







































emotions and sensations tend to generate bodily movemente, but also 


Every sensation of any scuteness perceptibly effects the oe ; and how 

iar expressions 
which use heart and feeling as convertible terms. Similarly with the 
dige:tive organs. Without detailing the various ways in which these 
may be affected by our mental sta'es, it suffices to mention the marked 
benefits derived by dys; ept'cs, as well as other iovalids, from cheerful so- 
ciety, welcowe news, change of scene, to show how pleasurable feeling 


There is still another direction ia which any excited portion of the 
nervous system may discharge itse!f; and a direction in which it usually 
does discbarge itse/f when the excitement is not strong. It may poss on 
This is what @ purpose, first 
states | those which feeling most habitually stimulates; and that as the fee’ 


continuously. That is to say, the teorion existing in particular nerves, 
or groups of servis, when they yield us certain seusations, ideas, or emo- 
tions, generates an equivalent tersion in some otber nerves, or groups of 
nerves, with which there is a connexion : the fow of energy passing on, 


Thus, then, while we are totally unable to compreherd how the excite- 
ment of certain nerves should generate a state wh'ch we call fre'ing— 
while in the production of consciousness by physical agents ecting upon 
nore ah age we come to an absolute mystery never to be solved ; 
t is yet quite possib!e for us to know by observation what are the ra- 
ceeding torms which this absolate mystery muy take. Weaee that there 
are three channels along which nerves in a state of tension may discharge 
themselves ; or rather, I shou!d siy, three classes of channels. They may 
pees on the excitement to other nerves that bave no dirret convexions 

and may eo cause other f-elings and ideas ; or 
they may pass on the excit: ment to one or more of the motor nerves, and 
80 cause muscular contrect'o.s ; or they may pass on the excitement to 
the nerves which supply the viscera, aud may so stimulate one or more 


For simplicity’s sake, I have dereribed these os alternative routes, one 
or other of which any current of nerve-forco mast take ; thereby, as it 
may be thought, implying that each current will be exclusive! me 

, if ever, 
does it happen that a state of nervous tension, present to pater | Nena 
as a feeling, expeads iteelf ia one direction only. Very generally it may 
be observed to expend itself in two ; and, indeed, it is probable that the 
discharge is never absolately absent from any one of the three. There is, 
the discharge is divided 
among these different channels under different circumstances. In a man 
whose fear impe!s him to run, the mental tension generated is only in 

transformed into a murcular stimulus ; there is a surplus which 
causes a rapid current of ideas. The agreeable state of feeling produced. 
say by praise, is not wholly u-ed up in arousing the succe ding phase of 
the feeling, and the new ideas appropriate to it ; but a certain portion 
overflows into tbe vizceral nervous system, increasing the action of the 
heart, aod probably faciii‘ating digestion. And bere we come upon a 
class of considerations and facts which opea the way to a solation of our 


starting with the unquestionable assumption, that at any moment 
the existing quantity of liberated nerve-frrce, which ia an inscrutable 
ling, must expend itself in some 
direction—must generate an equivalent manifestation of force “ 
one 

wholly or partially closed, more mast be taken by the others; or if two 
are closed, the discharge along the remaining one must be more intense ; 
ld anything determine an unusual efflux io 


Daily experience illastrates these coaclasions. It is commonly re- 
that the suppression of ex'ernal signs of feeling, makes feeling 
more intense. The deepest grief is that which makes no violeat display. 
Why? Because the nervous excitement not discharged in mascular ac- 
tion, discharges itself in other nervous excitements—arouses more nume 
rous and more remote associations of melancholy ideas, and so increases 
the mass of feelings. People who conceal their anger are habitually 
found to bear stronger feelings of animosity than those who explode ia 
Why? Because, as before, the emo- 
lates, and grows more iatense. Similarly, 

men who, as proved by their powers of representation, have the keenest 
of the comic, are usually able to do and say the most ludi- 


On the other hand. all are familiar with the truth that bodily activity 
deadens emotion. Under great irritation we get relief by walking about 
Extreme effort in the bootiess attempt to achieve a desired 

end, very greatly diminishes the intensity of the desire. Those who are 
forced to exert themselves after a misfortane, do not suffer nearly so 
much as those who remsia quiescent. If any one wishes to check intel- 
lectaal excitement, he cannot choose a more efficient method than rua- 


the nervous energy 

t ds bodily have their counterparts in the cares in which 
of nervous energy 
flashes 


bope, or alarm, you stop ; 
og your pendeot foot, the movement 
cop: Aap, aaagpeinech c0ueif. ar ony aoeal eater 

h . di jntmeat, anxiety, or any mora te- 
ao food has beea 


tion ; and ia the way already explained, there results an efflax throu 
destroy 
digestion aa even ® purely intellectual activity 


open to it, it must take, one, two, or more, according to circumstances ; 
that the closure or obstruction of one, must increase the disob: 
through the others, and conversely, that if to answer some demand, 
efflax of nervous energy in one direction is wy | great, there must 
be a corresponding decrease of the efflux in other directions. Setting 
out these premises, 'et us now see what interpretation is to be put 
upon the phenomena of laughter. 

That laughter is a display of muscalar excitement, and so illustrates 
the general law, that ones passing a certain pitch habitually vents it- 
self in bodily action, scarcely needs pointing out. It perbaps needs to be 
pointed out, however, that strong feeling of almost any kiod prodaces 
this result. It is not a sense of the ludicrous only which does it, nor are 
the various forme of joyous emotion the sole additional causes. We have, 
besides, the sardonic laughter and the hysterical laughter, which result 
from mental distress; to which must be added certain sensations, 
oo Saliing, and, according to Mr. Bain, cold, and some kinds of acute 
pain. 

Intense mental or physical feeling of various kinds being, then, the 
general cause of laughter, we bave to note that the muscular actions con- 
stituting it are distinguished from most others by thia, that they are pur- 

oseless. In general, bodily motions that are prompted by feelings are 
irected to special ends ; as when we try to escape a danger, or stra, 
gle to secure a gratification. But the movements of chest and limbs 
which we make when laughing have no object, And now remark that 
these quasi-convalsive contractions of the muscles, having no object, bat 
being results of an uncontrolled discharge of energy, we may see whence 
arise their special characters—how it happens that certain classes of 
muscles are affected first, and then certain other classes. For an over- 
flow of nerve-force, undirected by any motive, will manifestly take first 
the most habitaal routes; and if these do not suffice, will next overflow 
into the less habitual ones. Well, it is through the organs of speech that 
feeling passes into movement with the greatest frequency. The jaws, 
tongue, and lips are brought into action not only to express strong irri- 
tation or gratification, but that very moderate flow of mental ener; 
which accompanies ordinary conversation, finds its chief vent throu, 
this channel ; and hence it happens that certain muscles round the mou 
emall and easy to move, are the first to contract under pleasarable emo- 
tion. The class of muscles which, next after those of articulation, are 
most constantly set in action (or extra action, we should say) by feelings 
of all kinds, are those of respiration. Under pleasurable or painful sen- 
sations we breathe more rapidly : oe age | as a consequence of the in- 
creased demand for oxygenated blood. he sensations that accompany 
exertion also bring on hard-breathing, which here etill more evidently 
responds to the physiological needs. And emotions, too, agreeable and 
disagreeable, both, at first, excite respiration; though the last subse- 
quently depress it, That is to say, of the bodily muscles, the respira- 
tory are more constantly implicated than any others in those various 
which our feelings impel us to ; and, hence, when there occurs an andi- 
rected discharge of nervous energy into the muscalar system, it hap 
that, if the quantity be considerable, it convalses not ouly certain of the 
articulatory and vocal muscles, but also those which expel air from the 
lungs. Should the feeling to be expended be atill greater in amount— 
too great to find vent in these classes of mascles—come another clagss 
into play. The upper limbs are aet in motion. Children frequently 
yom | their handsin glee ; by some adults the hands are rubbed together ; 
and others, uoder still greater intensity of delight, om their knees and 
backwards and forwards. Last of all, when the other 
escape of the surplus nerve-force have been filled to 
overflowing, a yet further and less used of muscles is spasmodi- 
cally affected ; the head is thrown back and the spine bent inwards— 


there is a slight degree of what medical men call opisthotonos. Thus, 
then, without contending that the phenomena of |. ter in all their de- 
tails are to be so accounted for (which they are not), we see that in their 


ensemble they conform 
muscular action is unguided by 


to be expended inoreases in quantity, it excites an increasing namber 
muscles, in a succession determined by the relative frequency with which 





respond to the regulated dictates of feel 
ere still, b ins the question with which we set oat, Tho 
explanation here uced by acate 


less very often, a: Mr. Bain says, “ it is the coerced form of seriousness 
and solemnity without the reality that gives us that stiff position from 
which « contact with triviality or valgarity relieves us, to our uproarious 
delight.” And in so far as laughter is caused by the gush of 
feeling that follows the cessation of mental strain, it further illustrates 
tbe general principle above set forth. Bat no explanation is thus 
a of the burst of laughter which ensues when the short silence be- 
tween the andante and in one of Beethoven's quien See 
like cases, the mental tension is 


spon not disagreeable bat e; and the 
coming iwpressions to whieh the attention is Paes geome a 
fication that few, if any, desire to escape. Henoe, when the w 
sneeze occurs, it cannot be that the mirth of the andience is due simply 
to the release from an irksome attitade of miod: some other cause mast 
be songht. 

This cause we shall quickly arrive at by carrying our analysis a step 
further. We bave but to consider the quantity of feeling that exists un- 
der such circumstances, and then 'o ask what are the conditions that de- 
termine the direction of its discbarge, to at once reech a solution. 
Take a case, You are sitting in a theatre, absorbed in the pas of 
an interesting drama. Some climax bas been reached which bas aroused 
your sympatoies—say, a reconciliation between the hero and heroine, 
after long and painful misunderstanding. The feelings excited by this 
scene are not of « kind from which you seek relief ; bat are, on the 
trary, a gratefal relief from the more or less painfal feelings with wi 
you have witnessed the previons estrangement, Add to which, that the 
sentiments thes: fictitious ages bave for the moment iospired you 
with, are certainly not such as would lead you to rejoice in any indig- 
nity offered to them ; but rather, sach as would make you resent the 
indignity. And now, while you are contemplating the reconciliation 
with @ pleasurable sympathy, there appears from behind the scenes a 
tame goat, which, having stared round at the audience, walks up to the 
lovers aud sniffs at them. Youcannot belp joining in the laughter which 
greets this Inexplicable as is this irresistible burst on the 
bypothesis of a pleasure in escaping from meotai restraint, or on the hy- 
pothesis of a pleasure from relative increase of self-importance when 
witnessing the humiliation of others, it is readily explicable if we consi- 
der what, in such a case, mast become of the feeling that existed at the 
moment the incongruity arose. A large mass of emotion bad been pro- 
duced ; or, to speak in physiological laoguage, a large portion of the 
nervous system was in a state of tension, There was great expecta- 
tion with respect to the further evolation of the scene—a quantity of 
vague, nascent thought and emotion iato which the existing thought and 
emotion was about to pass. Had there been no interru , the body 
of new ideas and feelings next excited, would bave sufficed to absorb the 
whole of the existing nervous energy. But now, this large quantity of 
nervous energy, instead of being allowed to expand itself in producing an 
equivalent quantity of the new thoughts aod emotions which were 
nascent, is suddenly checked in its low. The channels along which the 
discharge was about to take place are closed. The new channel opened 
—tbat afforded by the appearance and of the goat—is s 
very small one; the ideas and feelings suggested are not nearly nu- 
merous and massive enough to carry off the nervous energy to be ex- 
pended. The excess must therefore discharge itself in some otber direo- 


the motor nerves to various = of the maegles, producing the a 
convulsive actions we term laughter. 

This explanation is quite in barmony with the fact, than when, amongst 
a number of persons who are witness to the seme ludicrous occurrence, 
there are some who do not inte + linger ee oe =e 
an emotion not participated in by t which ficiently massi 
to absorb all the mascent excitement. Among the spectators of an awk- 
ward tamble, those who 
whom there is excited a 


e their gravity are commonly those in 
of 
to serve asan outlet for the 


sympa'by with the sufferer sufficiently 


feeling which the oceurrence had 
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sion, the effect of the bau!k was to produce indignation. Experience | 
thus proves what the thcory implies; namely, that the discharge of ar- 

feelings into the muscular system, takes place ouly in the abseace | 
of other adequate channels, does not take place if there arise other feelings | 
equal in amount to those arrested. 

Evidence still more conclusive is at hand. If we contrast the incon- | 

ities which produce laughter with those which do not, we at once see | 
hat in the non-ludicrous ones the unexpected state of feeling aroused, | 

though wholly different in kind, is not less in quantity or intensity. 
Among incongruities that may excite anything bat a laugh, Mr. Bain 
instances—* A decrepit man under a heavy barden, five loaves and two 
fishes emong a multitude, and al! unfitness and gross disproportion ; an 
instrament out of tane, a fly in ointment, snow in May, Archimedes stu- 
dying geometry in siege, and all discordant things; 4 wolf in sheep’s | 
clotbiog, a breach of bargain, and falsehood in general ; the multitude 
taking the law in their own hands, and everything of the nature of dis- 
order ; a corpse at a feast, parental cruelty, filial ingratitude, and what- 
ever is unnatural ; the entire catalogue of the vanities given by Solo- 
mon, are all incongruous, bat they cause feelings of pain, anger, sadness, 
loathing, rather than mirth.” Now in these cases, where evidently the 
totally ualike state of consciousness suddenly produced, is not inferior 
in mass to the preceding one, the conditions to laughter are not fulfilled. 
As above shown, laughter naturally results only when cousciousness is 
unawares transferred from great things to small—ouly when there is 
what we may call a descending incongruity. eae | 

And now observe, finally, the fact, alike inferable,'a priori, and illas- 
trated in experience, that an ascending incongruity not ouly fails to cause 
laughter, but produces on the muscular system an effect of exactly the 
reverse kind. When after something very insignificant there arises with- 
out anticipation something very great, the emotion we call wonder re- 
sults ; and this emotion is accompanied not by an excitement of the mus- 
cles, but by a relaxation of them. In children and country people, that 
falling of the jaw which occurs on witnessing something that is imposing 
and unexpected, exemplifies this effect. Persons who bave been wonder- 
struck at the production of some very striking results by a seemingly in- 
adequate cause, are frequently described as unconsciously dropping the 
things they held in their hands, Sach are just the effects to be antici- 

ted. After an average state of consciousness, absorbing but a small 
quantity of rervous energy, is aroused without the slightest notice, a 
strong emotion of awe, terror, or admiration ; joined with the astonish- 
ment due to an apparent want of adequate causation. This new state 

i ds far more nervous energy than that which it has 
suddenly replaced ; and this increased absorption of nervous energy in 
mental! changes, involves a temporary diminution of the outflow in other 
directions : whence the peudeut jaw and the relaxing grasp. 

One further observation is worth making. Among the several s¢'s of 
—— into which surplas feeling might be diecharged, was named the 

s system of the viscera. The sudden overflow of an arrested men- 
tal excitement, which, ae we have seen, naturally results from a descend- 
ing incongruity, must doubtless stimulate not only the muscular system. 
as we see it does, but also the internal organs: the heart and stomach 
must come in for a share of the discharge. And thus there seems to 
be a good physiological basis for the popular notion that laughter facili- 
tates digestion. 

Though in doing so I go beyond the boundaries of the immediate topic, 
I cannot avoid pointing out that the method of inquiry here followed, is 
one which enables us to understand various phenomena besides those of 
laughter. Just to show the importance of pursuing it, I will indicate 
the explanation it faruishes of another familiar class of facts. 

All know bow generally it happens that a large amount of emotion 
disturbs the action of the intellect, and greatly interferes with the power 
of expression. A speech delivered with great facility to tables and chairs, 
is by no means eo easily delivered to an audience. And every schoolboy 
can testify that his trepidation, when standing before a master, has often 
disabled him from repeating a lesson which he bad duly learnt. In ex- 
planation of this we commonly say that the attention is distracted—that 
the proper train of ideas is broken by the intrusion of ideas that are irre- 
levant. But the question ie, in what manner unusual emotion produces 
this effect ; and we are here supplied with a tolerably obvious answer. 
The repetition of a lesson, or set speech previously thought out, implies 
the flow of a very moderate amount of nervous excitement through a 
comparatively narrow chaonel. The thing to be done is simply to call 
ope a given succession certain previously arranged ideas—a process in 
which no great amount of mental energy is expended. Hence, when 
there is a large quantity of emotion, which must be discharged in some 
direction or other ; and when, as usually happens, the restricted series 
of intellectual actions to be gone through, does not suffice to carry it off ; 
their result discharges along other channels besides the one prescribed : 
that is to say, there are aroused various ideas foreign to the train of 
thought to be pursued, and these tend to exclude from consciousness 
those which should occupy it. 

And now observe the meaning of those bodily actions spontaneously 
set up under these circumstances. The schoolboy saying his lesson com- 
monly has his fingers actively engaged—perhaps in twisting about a 
broken peo, or perhaps in squeezing the angle of bis jacket ; and if he is 
forbidden thus to occupy his hands, he soon again falls into the same or 
a similar trick. Many avecdotes are current of public speakers having 
incurable automatic actions of this class: barristers who perpetually 
wound and unwound a piece of tape ; members of parliament ever put- 
ting on and taking off their spectacles, So long as such movements are 
unconscious, they facilitate the mental actions, At least this seems a 
fair inference from the fact that confusion frequently results from putting 
a me to them: witness the case narrated by Sir Walter Scott of his 
schoolfellow, who became unable to say bis lesson after the removal of 
the waistcoat-button that he habitually fingered while in class. But why 
do they facilitate the mental actions? Clearly because they draw off a 
portion of the surplus nervous excitement. If, as above explained, the 

aantity of mental energy generated is greater than can find vent along 

narrow channel of thought that is open to it ; and if, in consequence, 
it is apt to produce confusion by rushing into other channels of thought ; 
then by allowing it an exit through the motor nerves into the muscular 
system, the pressure is diminished, and irrelevant ideas are less likely to 
intrude opon consciousness. 

This further illustration will, I think, justify the position that some- 
thing may be achieved by pursuing in other cases this method of psycho- 
logical inquiry. For a complete explanation of mental pbenomena, it is 
needful that we should trace out all the consequences of any given state 
of consciousness ; aud we cannot do this without studying the effects, 
bodily and mental, as varying in quantity at each other’s expense. We 
should probably leara much if we in every case asked— Where is all the 
nervous energy gone? 


: 
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WILD MR. WILL. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


A Christmas party was gathered round a fire—a leaping, roaring, 
jovial coal fire—and indulging in the orthodox amasement of story- 
telling. We had an ancient housekeeper among us, who had known 
some of us ever since we were born, and the papas and mammas of many 
others of us a long time before we were born. 

“ Ab!” remarked this ancient dame, when one of our stories—I think 
it was a ghost story—had come to a conclusion—“ its all very easy to 
talk, but I suppose there are other persons who have seen strange things 
—aye, and can tell strange things about ’em, too.” 

“ No doubt, ma’am,” one of us answered; “ there was the old woman 
who went up to the moon : she must have had some uncommonly strange 
things to tell.” 

* Likewise the old woman who lived in a shoe ;” another took occa- 
sion to remark. 

“To say a of the old woman who fell asleep by the King’s 
highway,” a third observed, “and who was so badly treated by Mr. 
Stout, the tinker.” 

“ Ab, yer, I daresay!” the housekeeper rejoined bridling up, adjusting 
ber many-bowed cap, and evidently in that state of temporary irritation 
known to young ladies at a boarding school as a ‘pet.’ “ That’s right ! 
Tease and mock a poor lonely old body, do! It’s very generous and 
— isn’t it? It wasn’t so when I lived with the quality.” 

“ With whom, ma’am ?” I made bold to enquire. 

“With gentlefolks!” the housekeeper retorted snappishly. “ With 
the very first families! With none of your rubbishing country equires : 

nay, bor with kuights nor barrowknights neither; bat with born lords 
and ladies. With the very first nobility in the land, though I say it, that 
shouldo’t—” 

“Indeed, ma’am |” I interposed in as respectful tone as I could com- 
mand, wishing to conciliate the worthy, but somewhat irascible old 


y- 

“ Yes, indeed,” pursaed the housekeeper. “It isn’t for nothing, pert 
and flippant as you are, that I lived seven years and three f 
service of my Lord Millamant.” GeiiC EF 


his portrait in the print shops, and read of his achlevements in the news- 
papers when I wasa boy. He ran away with aod married Miss Jaghire, 
the great Indian heiress, dida’t he?” “ Yes, sir, he did.” 

“ He killed Sir Hargreaves Grimwood, the West couatry baronet, in a 


| duel about Lady Grimwood, dida’t be? I remember his trial and ac- 


quittal as though they had occarred yesterday.” 

“ Yes, sir, he did; but he was badly provoked. Sir Hargreaves wasa 
sad man—lived at the Brimstone Coffee House, and always drank a pint 
of schiedam before breakfast. He wasn’t the first tall gentleman who 
had been shot about Lady Grimwood.” 

* And he died ambassador at Madrid, didn’t he ?” 

“ Yes, sir; bat that was long after 1 left bis service. It is fall forty 
years ago that I was housekeeper to the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Millamant, Lord Lieutenant of Darkshire, and Colonel of the Darkshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry, at Curtfoil House, Hay Hill, Berkely Square.” 

* And was it there you became acquainted with any strange tale ?” 
The housekeeper nodded siguificantly. 

“ What may it have been about, now, Love?” 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied the bousekeeper, “ I never could abide love, 
and wouldn’t trouble my bead about such nonsense. No, it wasn’t the 
least in the world about love.” 

“ Murder, now,”’ I hinted. 

“ Worse !” said the housekeeper, emphatically. 

* Worse!” I repeated. “ What can be worse?” I might have sug- 
gested fire, thieves, suicide, clopement ; but I thought murder would 
cover a multitude of crimes. “ Now, what was it, my dear, good sou! ?” 
“ There,” resumed the housekeeper, now thoroughly appeased, “ I see 
you're all dying of curiosity to know about it, and I won't keep you any 
longer in suspense. Besides, the story’s a very short one. It was 
hushed up at the time, and it would have been much more than my 
place was worth to breathe a word of it to a living soul. But the chief 
people concerned in it are all dead. The very dog was poisoned with 
two ounces of poisoned paunch by the butcher the day afterwards, as if, 
poor dumb creature, he could have wagged a tail to compromise any- 
body.” 

“ But we hav’nt heard who the dog was, or ihe butcher either ;” I 
broke ia, I am afraid, somewhat impatiently, “Pray begin at the be- 
ginoing, my dear madam, we're all impatience to hear.” 

“ Well then,’ commenced the housekeeper, settliag herself comfortably 
ia her arm chair. “ You shall hear all about it. Just draw your chairs 
closer round me, for I’m not very long of breath.” 

We did as the old lady desired, and she went on thus :-— 

“To the year eighteen bundred and teen, I was, as I have told you, 
housekeeper to my Lord Millamant. The story I am telling you has to 
do with the winter of that same year, A bitter winter it was. Frosts 
three weeks long, and a deluge of mud whenever there was a thaw. 
Coals, bread, and meat frightfully dear. The poor crying out fit to make 
your heart break, and the taxes as heavy as hard dumplings. Our taxes 
were paid for us, thank goodaess, even to that on the hair-powder with 
which the footmen plastered their heads. We were all well fed and well 
cared for, for my Lord Millamaot was far too proud and rich a nobleman 
to pat us on board wages when he went out of town, and always said 
that be liked to see his servants plamp and rosy. It didn’t matter to 
him bow much the butcher’s and baker’s bills came to. He had immense 
estates in Darkshire, und two or three comfortable things they used to 
call sinecures in those days ; besides, wasn’t there his wife, the late Mies 
Jaghire’s rich Indian fortune ? 

“ My Lord Millamant bad been away from London during the hunting 
season. He had a pack of hounds at Cartfoil Hall (the family name was 
Cartfoil), Darksbire, and bad been entertaining all the gentry of the 
country side, with many of the nobility from London, in the true style 
of old Eoglisb hospitality, All the grand furniture in the mansion on 
Hay Hill bad been covered up since September, when his lordship and 





—dreadful grim old pictures there were, of noblemen in curly wigs, and 


the wheezy old constables, and the Bow Street red waistcoats. 
“It was on the 21st of December, 1819, that your humble servant re- 


for Darksbire, for my Lord Mi 


the furniture thoroughly dusted, all the beds well aired; for my 


lect, ran thas: 


“ Cartfoil Hall, December 19th, 1819. 
“* Messrs. Doublon & Moydor, 


your care, to Mra. 





, or Samuel Beeswing, my servants, bearers of this. 


(Signed) “ MiLLamanr.” 


throughout, and said it was very likely that there bad been merry doing: 


overnighi, and that his hand was rather shaky the next moraing. 


bad for stomach, and wasn’t at ali the fashion. 
“ Ho } notwithstanding Beeswing’s confidence in the letter, 


wing,’ I said, ‘ but it behoves us all to be careful. I shall take this lette 


see what he says to it.’ 


ever knew or aw. My 


when his Lordships bad got bim out 


was almost adored by the servants. 


hinted at my doubts. 


it all up nice and bright, for you know how particalar my 
mant oe Nee what a _ 
out on the spoons forks. There along with and there's 
guinea to drink my health. au ak, Lng 








* I knew his lordsbip well,” I observed gravely, “ that is, I have seen 





up in my Lady’s boudoir.’ 





“ Please deliver the four boxes marked A, B, C, D, containing the plate left in 


“ « Stuff and nonsense,’ he cried, when be had read the letter twice | thought—bat ia vain ; it is gone from bim forever. The H 
through and held it to the light. ‘ It’s Jack Cartfoil’s fist for five hun- | kindly, and cheers, but all ia vain. There he stands—he 
dred guineas.” (My Lord’s name was Jobo). ‘ Newmarket to the | words were than arrows, 
koocker of Newgate that it’s my brother's band. Nobody makes blots | imperious tone, bis hand pointing all the 
like these except the Earl of Millamant. Besides, dou’t you see that he | the man,” drove conscieace home to the most careless, 
spells ‘ swept’ ‘ swep,’ without the ‘t.’ Jack never could spell. Trot | most phi 
you away to the banker’s, my wortby soul, and get the a and the fear of whom wend tuine bo bet many a 


there will be if the coronet doesa’t come well 
for safety, you lock the plate 


“ Of course, after the honourable William Cartfoil had given his 
nion, hesitation was no longer to be t of. aad I tocke 
hackney-coach to Fleet-street, and the head cashier, when he ordered one 
of the porters to carry the four plate chests to the carri said, ‘ 

Lord’s handwriting was as plain as a pikestaff, and be should like ak 
a cheque for ten thousand with euch a “ Millamant” signed toft’ 2 
gave me—such a nice gentleman as he was, too—a guinea to drink the: 
health of the firm. Ah, how liberal people were twenty years ago! 

“ We looked over the plate that evening, counted everything ; found 
all ia accordance with the lists, and, with the assistance of the three 
housemaids, I had everything cleaned and polished up by supper. 
time. But still I felt uneasy, I could not redress a dreadful feeling of 
terror at something ; I knew not what. The plate was all lock 
again, and deposited according to Mr. Will’s instructions in my Ladys 
boudoir, which was at the end of a suite of apartments on the firat 
floor. There was no door to this room, only heavy hangings to the door- 
way ; bat every window ia the house was bolted and barred up. 

“ Still I felt uneasy, and towards ten o’clock, I slipped up, and 
to our batcher, Mr. Chabbychop, in Mouant-street, Grosvenor-equare, 
borrowed his well-known and fierce ball-dog, Towler, from him, to 
guard io the house all night. One of the batcher’s boys brought the dog 
muzzled to our houee, for he was dreadfully savage, and just before we 
weat to bed, Beeswing unmuzzled him and let him loose in the hall. 
“ T had dreadful dreams that night. I dreamed ofa procession of men 
carrying coffins, one after the other, in a long procession that never 
ended. T orning came at last; the youngest housemaid awoke me, 
and I cameWown to breakfast in the still-room, when in came Mr. Bees- 
wing, trembling all over, and with a face as white as chalk. 
“* For the Lord Almighty’s sake come this way,’ he cried. 
* He led, or rather dragged me to the boudoir on the first floor, and 
there I saw a sight I shall never to my dying day forget. The rich car- 
pet was dabbled in blood, and on it there lay his length along the body 
of a man, stark, stiffand head. His throat had been literally torn owt by the 
dog, which crouched by his side, uttering a low growl now and then, and 
licking his lips. 
“ To one of the dead man’s hands was a banch of skeleton keys. One 
of the plate-ehests had been opened, and a portion of the contents were 
on the floor. The men servants bent over the body to raise it, when there 
was a cry of horror aad astonishment, 
“ God forgive him, aud us all! we recognised the body of the Honourable 
William Cartfoil ! 
*. . . & . . . 
“ It was discovered afterwards that the letter from the country was 4 
forgery, executed, probably, by the unfortunate and guilty man, who bad 
died in this miserable manner. It was found that he had made his eatry 
by a back door leading into the Mews, of which he must have had a key, 
and creeping up a back staircase, had entered the boudoir by a side door 
he knew well, had been heard by the dog, and so perished. 
“ The story was bushed up, and it was reported and believed that 
young Mr. Will bad gone abroad and died there. 
“ The Millamant title is extinct.” 


———— 


JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK. 
BY J, EWING RITCHIE, 
Are there honest men in the world of politics? and if so, are they the 
better or the worse for their honesty? These are questions to be asked, 
and if you will, answered ; or, to come to particulars, would Jobo Arthur 
Roebuck, have been more successful, as men reckon success, had he been 
less honest? The honoarable gentleman would reply ia the affirmative. 
The public must form its own opinion. When the great Chatham entered 
the House of Commons, Walpole exclaimed, “ We must muzzle that ter- 


her ladysbip went out of town. The carpets in the grand saloons were | rible cornet of horse.”” The muzzling process is believed to exist at this 
rolled up, the chandeliers wrapped in yellow gauze ; the pictures the same | day. We have seen wonders effected, and we naturally suspect a cause. 


When Mr. Bernal Osborne, after years of silence and peace, utters his 


ladies in hoop petticoats and shockingly low dresses— and the rich silver | wild shriek of liberty, we naturally come to the cv.clusion that his seat 

and parcel gilt plate of which my Lord Millamant, being so great a no-| on the Treasury Beach is insecure. On Irish members the muzzling 

bleman, had a vast quantity, was safe and sound in four oak chests 

clamped with iron at Mesers. Doublon & Moydor's, the bankers in Fleet} triot aggravates bis voice and sings very small-indeed. But the man 

Street: it was a good plan to send one’s silver to the bankers, for there | gets his place, and we clap our bands. In success there is manifestly a 

were pap of housebreakers about in those days, and no police except | saving grace. If a man has that we honourbim, We stop not to inquire 
Ls 


process is very apparent. Uader its soothing influence the roaring pa- 


how he has succeeded. If he has betrayed his party, if he bas sworn 
oaths and broken them, if he has said one thing one day and another the 


ceived a post letter, franked w Mr. Tubwell, oue of the county members| next, if he has worn one face ou the hustings and another in St. Ste- 
lamant was always too generous with his 

franks, and never bad any to spare for himself. The letter was from his) speculator, the successful tradesman, the great mill-owner, aud never 
lordship, and, in his usual kind style, though to my very great surprise, | stop to inquire by what sharp practice, by what ingenious dishonesty, or 
told me that he and the Countess were coming up to spead Christmas in | gross fraud, the wealth thus venerated has been acquired. In these 
London. All the time I bad been io their service, thea four years come ny 
that Christmas Day, they bad kept it at Cartfoil Hall. However, there | slush and rain and cold, I met one born !n humble life, bat dowered with 
was no mistaking my Lord's directions. He always gave them himself, | a beauty for which many a Belgravian lady would sell hersoul. Vai 

for her Ladyship, saving her memory, was one of the laziest creatures 
living, and never did anytbing mach beyond lying on a sofa, and talking | her brow, and had thinned the luxuriant locks, and bad dimmed the lus 
to her grey and her green parrot. 1 was to have the carpets laid mm tre of eyes once bright as pearls, and paled the red lips and rosy cheek. 


phen’s, be is honoured nevertheless ; jast as people flatter the lucky 


it is not the rogues that walk in mud. Ah me! bat yesterday, in 
I looked for the beauty of an earlier day. Care and want had farrow 


Io this great city, where sin exists without the sense of shame, she had 


was to bring company with him from Darkshire ; and I was to get the| retained ber honesty, but at what a price! Quid rides ? as Mr. Thackeray, 
plate from the baukers, aud have it all well cleaned for a grand banquet 

my Lord intended to give oa Christmas Day. Enclosed in the letter was | Grammar, would say. 
a slip of paper, containing an order to the dankers to deliver the plate | shrine of a saint. Tou 
to me, or to Mr. Beeswing, the butler ; aud which, as far as I can recol-| he is alone, poor, neglected, because his straggles have been great and 


with his immense erudition, comprising at least a part of the Latin 
I felt in that poor creature’s presence as if at the 
s I do not indicate that Cato is an idiot because 


his successes small. A man who will find fault with all parties, will ex- 
pose officials, will oppose himself to the prejadices and passions of the 
hour, will blame the narrowness of the Church, and yet at the same time 
express his abhorrence of the intolerance of dissent, cannot look for po 

larity. Nay more, if we suspect Cato of occasional injustice, if he ban. 
self evinces temper and passion, if he shows a sternness in some quarters 


“There was his Lordsbip’s signature, certainly ; bat somehow the | where we should suspect forbearance, and a forbearance where we should 
name seemed written in a larger and more tremulous band than usual, | look for sternness, if be is yor ay) conveniently dumb or inconve- 
The i’s weren’t dotted, nor the t's crossed in his Lordship’s general style, | niently fussy,—if our Cato considers hi 
but still the remainder of the letter was like enough to bim, and the co-| be be always obtruding himself before better men, like Talkative in the 
ver bore the Cartfoil postmark. I showed it to Mr. Beeswing, who | Pilgrim’s Progress, exclaiming, “ I will talk of things heavenly or things 
laughed at my doubts, could swear the handwriting was my Lord’s| earthly—thinge moral or things evangelical—things sacred or things 


mself master of every subject, if 


s| profane—things past or things to come—things foreign or things at home 


at Cartfoil Hall during the week, that my Lord had taken t’other bottle | —things more essential or things circumstantial,”—perhaps we shall un- 


derstand how it is Cato is not held in more honour, and shall see 


“* And you may be sure,’ added Beeswing, ‘ that his Lordship punished | that the public are not eo much to blame as at first sight may ap- 
the small beer, if he did have t’other bottle.’ The quality drank small 
beer thea, the moraing after. Soda-water was inveoied, but was thought 


pear. 

It is half-past four, and we are standing in the lobby of the House of 
Commons. A very little man, leaning oa a stick, comes tottering to- 
I| wards us. He is shabbily dressed, and seems very, very feeble. Boor 


wasn’t quite satisfied. ‘1 daresay it¢ very nervous and silly of me, Bees- | mau, you piteously exclaim, why are you here in this unbealthy atmo- 


r | sphere—in this fierce arena? Why seek you to wrestle with these 


to Wild Mr. Will. He kaows my Lord’s hand well enough, and I shall | when you were better at Malvern, or Scarborough, or some other loca- 


lity sacred to Hygeia? Such are your natural reflections, They are 


“ Now Wild Mr. Will, as we servants, many of whom bad known him | not, however, those of the subject of them. His feeling evidently is quite 
since he was a baby in long-clothes, called him, was to the world in ge-| otherwise. You can imagine him saying, “I am plain Jobn Arthur 
neral no other than the Honoarable William Cartfoil, my Lord’s younger | Roebuck, friend of the people, advocate 
brotber. He was « dreadfully wild young man, Mr. Will. He was fond | rights of man. Oat of the way, O ye blind leaders of the blind ; are ye 
of wine, and women, and dice, aud all sorts of wickednesses. He had | not, every mother’s son of you, nincompoops, 
been a captain in the Horse Guards, but had sold out. He bad fought | nine windbags—shams? 
scores of duels, and killed two or three people ; rest their souls, and be | the brink of perdition? I say, 
merciful to his ; but he was one of the merriest, best-tempered fellow you | must save ber, or she is lost for ever.” It is true that when Mr. Roes 

was very fond of him, and had paid his | buck bas had the field to himself he has not been eminently successful. 

debts, and set him up agaia, time out of number ; bat you could do no-| He was Chairman of the Administrative Reform Association: where is 

thing with Wild Mr. Will. He was always getting into scrapes; and| it now? He was Chairman of the Westera Bank—a bubble that has long 

im, getting into new ones. Peo- been burst. He was Chairman of the Sebastopol Committee : yet how 

ple said he lived mostly now by playing at cards and dice, and that bis | imp 

carryings-on with the actresses at the play-house—the wicked, painted | little less virulence of invective, is becoming to a man whose failures: 
bussies !—were dreadful. I know he bad borrowed money of Beeswinz| have been so numerous! 

more than once, and bad, at least, two-thirds of his sister-in laws pin- 

money, every quarter; bat still no one could belp liking him, and he | bie motion for the appointment of the Se’ 











rogress, and champion of the 
puddiog headed and asi- 


ave ye not bluodered and placed Eagland on 
go home, and I, John Arthar Roebuck, 


were its 1 





Surely a gentler style of criticism, a 


Let me describe Mr. Roebuck as I saw him on the night when he made 
bastopol Committee. I 


yourself, intelligent reader, in the Speaker’s Gallery. Glancing down 


“ I took the letter to Wild Mr. Will at his lodgings in Great Ryder- | the gangway, on the Ministerial side, there stands a little man with 
street, St. James's, He was drinking bock with a captain of dragoons | hook: 

and a low wretch of a fellow that got his living by prize-fighting, but he | The tones of hie voice are faint and sickly : his action is feeble. He 
came out on the landing to speak to me. I showed him theletter, and | gets what he is going to say ina manner painfal to witness. He 


ed nose and a face indicative of weakness and premature decay. 


9 


rabs 

bis band across his forekced, and tries ‘to catch the missing train of 

ouse listens 

whose sting was that ofan adder, whose 

while, as if to say, “Thoa art 

and made the 

writhe, who seemed to scalp his victim, as it were, and 

portunity, the grand Gites tere pontins te ait biennaioas 
op 5 

life, at leogth bieown. Se en ee 

grand drama, ® grand to act 
° ‘and ob! the Lan 
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when Roebuck sat down, for a wonder for once the House was sub- | 
dued, rod busbed and still, Pity for the speaker o— all hostility. 
to sreate a debate—as if the spectacle of a | 
lar statesman struck down in the moment of what was to have been 
triamph was of its kind as sad as that of a gallant army mouldering 
away beneath admiolstrative imbecility and neg 

‘At ® public meeting beld not very long siace at Sheffield, Mr. Ro2- 
back endeavoured to answer the question how it was that he, uncon- 
pected with the great parties in the State, not of the great families, un- 
distingaished by wealth, unkaown to fame, shouid have won the appro- 
bation and con of bis countrymen. Warming with bis theme he 
exclaimed, “It is not talent, it is not name, it is not rank, it is not 
wealth, it is stedfastness ic that path which I had marked out for myself 
in the beginning. I am proud to SS in the year 1832 I published 
a prog of the opi I then beld. I had prepared myself for a 
public life, I bad then formed my opioions, and I consigned them to pa- 
per. I printed them, and to them I now adhere. That which I said iu 
1832 I say now, and it is = firm and my steadfast adberence to the 

ini T then p d which bas now won for me the confidence of 
my countrymen. Going into Parliament unknown, unsupported, and 
only recommended by that true friend of the people, reg Hame, I 
determined not to ally myself to either of the great parties then dividing 
the House of Commons and the kingdom. To that rule I have adhered 
through life, and n0 man can now eay I am either Whig or Tory.” 
Roebuck, ther, may be described as a Radical politician, but of a Radi- 
calism of so singular a character as to induce him to side and seat him- 
self with the my pes rather than with the supporters of Government. 
He sits now on the gangway on the Opposition side. Gentlemen whose 
opinions are supposed most to resemble his own he cannot abide. It 
seems strange now that he has even acquired the reputation he has; yet 
there was a time when many competent jadges of all the orators of the 
House delighted chiefly in Joho Arthur Roebuck, and deemed the ekill 
with which he unmasked a job—the delight with which he brought it 
before the House—the invective which he directed against all parties 
connected with it inimitable. On the whole now, Mr. Roebuck may be 
proaounced a failare—that is, other men less gifted, less honest, less po- 
pular, bave been more successful. The cause is chiefly in an unhappy 
temperament. Sydney Smith used to say of certain individuals, Mr. S. 
is a clabable man. Now the House of Commons efter all is a club, and 
Mr. Roeback is not a clabable man. This is the primary cause. 

Again, Mr. Roebuck has exhibited another great fault, he has not 
trusted in himself. He has shown the vanity, and, I may add, the weak- 
ness ofa woman. His duel with Mr. Black of the Morning Chronicle, his 
endeavour to get the Times censured iu the House for a description of 
the a which every one who heard it confessed to be 
singularly trathfal and exact, bis impotent attempt to put Mr. Disraeli 
down when the latter had but just made bis parliamentary debut, his 
vindictive attack, only this very last session, on Dr. Mitchell, the ex- 
Bodmin M. P., who plaialy confessed to the House, and in a way which 
gained for him lasting honour, that it was true that he had agreed to re- 
tire from the representation of bis borough rather than stay to fight the 
petition which had been presented with regard to his seat, for the simple 
reason that he was a poor man comparatively speaking, and had not the 
— requisite fur a ee pea | defence ; such things as these de- 
served!y lower Mr. Roebuck’s position in the House, and with all right- 
thinking men all over the country. Were Mr. Roebuck less impulsive, 
lees irritable, lees jealous of himself, be would spare his friends and sup- 
porters the repetition of such painful scenes. After enjoying the courte- 
sies of the French at Cherbourg, could anything be more execrable than 
his insulting references to the women renowned all the world over for 
fascioations, which might even for a moment have soothed Mr. Roebuck 
into civility and good temper? It is not thas that public men should 
act, and sure are we that the public man who thas acts must have great 
talents, t industry, great honesty, to hold up bis head in the face 

Sing. Granting Mr. Roebuck to have done the state some ser- 
vice as a politician and a man of letters, though in this latter capacity 
pedeg Tae gem shone in his day, it is obvious that his worst foe has 
been bimse that if he bad, like all traly great men, been above 
the suggestions of a childish vanity, he would by this time have taken 
abigherstand. His success must be in himself, ia the verdict of his own 
heart, in the consciousness that be has been true to bis mission, that he 
has not ewerved aside for man’s smile or frown. Political independence 
is rare, aad is chiefly effected af ecceatricities such as the late Colonel 
Sibthorp, or Mr. Drammond. In the case of Mr. Roebuck it is often an 
obstable in the path of political progress. In spite of Mr. Roebuck’s 
pertinacious —-. that makes him represent himself as the utterance 
of the public, be must feel that he is not that. 

Br. Rehesh’s setpnnnte to Mauall 08. bt tia avs amastiig, We in- 
fer, as we glance at his speeches, public education has prospered because 

Ser. Roebuck’s support. Ona very recent occasion the seve- 
rest censure he could pass upon Lord John Russell was, that he had 








I am the man, he told the Sheffield people the 
other day, who says bard thiags, as if hard-hitting was the sine non of 
statesmaaship. A man in public life should have no mock modesty ; in 
Mr. Roebuck’s case bashfulness has not certaialy been carried to excess. 
An oracle, it was said, warned the Athenians ost a mao who alone 

opposed to the whole city. Phocion claii the Lonoar of such sin- 
gularity for himself. When one of his propoeala was received with un- 
usual approbation, be turned round to his friends and asked whether he 
had let anything escape him that was wrong. Bishop Thirlwall tells us, 
“Io bis speeches he carefully avoided all rhetorical embellishments, 
which he had learnt from Plato to consider as a kind of flattery unworthy 
ao honest man, and stadied a sententious brevity, which, however, was 
so enlivened with wit and humour, as oftea to po. a deeper impression 
than the most elaborate periods. It was even observed by one of the 
adversaries that Demosthenes was the best orator, but Phocion the most 
powerfal . And Demosthenes himeelf, it is said, trembled for 
the effect of bis eloquence when Phocion rose after him, and would whis- 

r to bis friends, ‘Here comes the hatchet to my 7 Mr. Roe- 

ck is, and he seems to pride himself on it, the P’ 
Commons. He must stand alone. He can bear no rival near his throne. 
He can be as severe on Jobn Bright as Mr. Disraeli, on friends as foes. 
The right of private judgment, carried to excess, is the vice of modern 
society, according to Mr. Gladstone’s teaching in bis “Church in its Re- 
lation to the State,” and by no one living statesman is this right more 
rigidly guarded, or occasionally more incoaveniently displayed, than 
by Mr. Roebuck. 

His non-success, considered in a worldly point of view, may be in some 
degree the result of the fact that he bas steadfastly set his face against 
complying with the conditions which insure success. No one over asked 
him to play the part o the tribune of the people. The parties in the 
House are Whig and Tory, and the electors out-of-doors are either the 
one or the other. It is true the names are rarely heard, but the essential 
division remains the same. There were Radicals when Mr. Roebuck took 
bis seat for Bath. As he tells us, he bas not changed in his opinions 
siace 1832. Well, when he first entered Parliament there had been the 

test political convulsion known in Eagland since 1688. Democracy, 
ashed with triamph, like a giant with wine, trod the land. 
The privileged classes were in despair, and peers and bishops trembled 
for their very beads. The réaction had not set in which in so short a 
time nearly undid all the good that the Bill had effected. The mistake 
of Joba Arthur Roeback was ia supposing that it never would—that the 
Reform Bill had ushered in a new era—that the days of corruption and 
orance and darkness were past—that Parliament was to be a grand 
reality, and that henceforth the people, enlightened, passionless, high- 
toned, indignant at all petty meannesses, + of all party frauds, 
Were to rule the land. In this estimate, in sorrow and shame be it 
known, Mr. Roebuck made an egregious mistake. To struggle up from 


pat ay ne not by pandering to the ruling classes, nor to the prejadice “7 


mob, nor to the oe eS 8 ee The 
great Sir Robert Peel is an admirable illustration of a successful tacti- 
cian. He sought power, we t, for public not personal ends: yet 
bow did he acquire that power? By the most unscrupulous pandering 

j What Protestant ao. 


prej 

on of bis sa and yet what ruin he wrought to the very prejudices 
he had not  stvecsted, but solemaoly and at times sanctimoniously 
upheld. Still he succeeded, ’s model statesman. 
Roebuck the reverse of all this. Not only has he not supported 
national prejudices, but he has declaimed against them as illogical 
abeurd. is a bad =. If you wish to become a , 
as a democrat, 


gratefully the water presented to him by the maa, 
- | short time moeket shots, 


of the House of | p, 


bas been a standing protest against all this. He has carried this protest 
to an absurd extent ; he has become the victim of this feeling. A life 
spent io unsuccessful invective has soured him. He reminds us of the 
hero of Tennyson’s “ Vision of Sin,” as he exclaims 
“ Unto me my mandlin gall, 
And my mockeries of the world.” 
— 


CORSICAN HONOOR. 

CHAPTER II.—THE PUNISHMENT. 
The Voltigeurs were busy cutting some branches from a clump of 
chestout trees—while the Adjutant bound up the wound of his captive 
—as Mateo Falconi aod bis wife appeared suddenly in a bend of the path 
that led to the mdguis. Guiseppa walked slowly, nearly bent double be- 
neath the weight of an enormous sack filled with chestnuts, while ber 
husband strode in advance, carrying, with great stateliness, a gun in 
his hand, and another in a bandoleer ; for in Corsica it is deemed un- 
worthy for a man to carry other bard thao p of offence and 
defence. Mateo could not restrain an exclamation of surprise when he 
perceived the soldiers grouped in front of his bouse, and halting ab- 
ruptly, he said to bis wife— 

“ Pat down the sack, Guiseppa, and bold thyself ic readin: ss to do thy 
duty as a wife” 

She obeyed without hesitation, and Mateo giving her the gun he had 
in the bandoleer, proceeded to place in readiness the other which he held 
io bis band, at the same time advancing with slow and cautious steps 
towards his house ; gliding from tree to tree, and ready at the first hos- 
tile demostration to shelter himself bebind the lafgest trank while 
he took deadly aim at the enemy. His wife followed close at his heels 
holding the other gua, prepared to supply the place of that which her 
husband carried, when the latter sbould be diecharged. For the duty of 
= wife ia case of combat, is to stand by and reload the fire-arms of 





Bat the Adjutant saw the danger that menaced him, and took a course, 
which under the circumstances, showed no small degree of courage. He 
advanced alone to meet Falconi, in order to explaia the affair, address- 
iog him with the freedom of au old acquaintance. 

* Hillob! old comrade,” he shouted ; “ It is 1, your cousin, Gamba !’’ 

Mateo, without answering a word, stopped and surveyed the speaker ; 
thea raised the barrel of bis gun so thet ft poiated to the sky. 

The Adjutant joined him. 
“ Good day, brother! (*)” he said, extending his hand. “It is an 
age siace we met.” 

“Good day, brother.”’ iit ell 

“I wished to say bonjour in passing to you and my cousin Guiseppa. 
We have had a loug stage to day, bat I ae not complain of fatigue, 
for we have made a famous prize in capturing Gianetto Sanpiero.” 

“ Heaven be praised!” cried Guiseppa, “ he robbed us of a fine milch 

goat only last week.” 
“ Poor devil!” said Mateo, “ would you have bad him die of hunger ?” 
“ The scoundrel ~~ like a lion,” continued the Adjutant. “ He 
has killed one of my Voltigeurs, and not satisfied with that, has broken 
with a musket shot, the arm of Corporal Chardon. Afterwards, he con- 
cealed himeelf so well, that bat for my little cousia Fortunato, we should 
never have been able to fiad him.” 

“ Fortanato!”’ cried Mateo. 

“ Fortunato!’ echoed Guiseppa. 

“Yes. Gianetto had made his biding-place in yonder heap of bay, 
bat my sharp little cousin exposed the trick. And I will not fail to re- 
port it to his good uncle, who will send him a handsome present, be as- 
sured. Both his name and thine Mateo, shall figure houourably ia the 
report I shall make to the Advocate-General.” 

“‘ Malediction!"’ groaned Mateo, and his head sank on his bosom. 
ey? had rejoined the detachment, which with Gianetto reclining upon 
the litter, was preparing for departure. When the outlaw saw Mateo 
Falconi in company with Gamba, a dark vindictive smile across 
his face, oy, with difficalty and turaing towards the door of the house, 
he spat upon its threshold, saying in tones of the most bitter contempt, 
* House of a traitor!’ None bat a man who was certain of a speed 
death, dared pronounce and apply such a word as traitor to Mateo Fal- 
coni ; a poniard thrust would at once have paid the insult, and silenced 
for ever the insulter. Nevertheless, Mateo made no other gesture than 
to cover his forehead quickly with his band, like one overwhelmed by 
some terrible aod unexpected misfortuae. 

Fortunato, who had eatered the house on witnessing the arrival of his 
father, now reappeared, carrying a bow! of milk, which, with faltering 
steps and drooping eyelids he p d to Gianett 

“ Approach me not!” cried the outiaw in a voice of thunder, then turn- 
ing towards one of the Voltigeurs, “‘ Comrade,” said he, “ give me drink.” 
he soldier lified the gourd he carried to Gianetto’s } vedy ary 
w ta 








before he had exchan, 
quested that his hands might be 
hind his back, “ for,” said he, “ a man who makes his last journey should 
at least be allowed to take his ease.”’ 
This demand satisfied, the Adjatant gave the signal “en route,” and, 
after saying adieu to Mateo, who replied neither by gesture nor word, 
followed by bis men, he descended at a quickened pace towards the plain. 


walk was yet speaking, when Mateo, raising his gun to his shoulder, 


“ You have prayed, and may Heaven pardon you, Fortunato, my sop.” 

There was a shriek of miogled terror and entreaty, followed by a sbi 
report, and before the emoke had cleared away from the ateo F 
coni bad retaken the road back to his house. He had not ps 
yards before he met, standing like a spectre in his path, the pale 
trembling Guiseppa. 

« What bave you done?” she asked. 

“ Justice,” was the stern reply. 

“Where bave yoo leithim? ‘Where is my son?” 


“In the ravine. He died a Christian and the priests sball chant many 
masses for the peace of his soul. 


Let my son-in-law, Tiodoro Bianchi koow m wish that he can come 
aod dwell with ue. It is not well we be heuet : 45 


— 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 

There is only one part of the French system of education that is at all 
striking or worth copying, and that is the great attention paid by the 
French to their own language. They not only make their oung le 
understand the niceties of grammar and idiom, and famili them with 
the writings of the safer standard authors, but they lay great stress on 
proper pronunciation, and all that goes to make up good expression of 
thought both in conversation and on paper. The consequence is that the 
French, both in talking and writing, Pe nag themselves better than any 
other people. We do not, however, wish to see the same — adopted 
in England merely that we may eclipse or rival the French in the arts of 
expression. We wish to see the oe and laborious study of English 
adopted as a part of Eaglish education, and especially of the education 
of girle, because there is no branch of education that is more educative, 
which leads to more practical and fertile results, and effects more 
thoroughly the object at which education aims. The study of our own lan- 
guage bas the great advantage of making us take — pains with regard 
to a subject which interests us throughout the whole of our lives. E 
day we speak and write English, and if we once speak and wstte gol 
English, we bave the pleasure of practising constantly an art in whieh 
we excel. The study of English grammar, and of the construction of 
—— sentences, has also 4 pw advantage of giving just as much of 
an insight into logic and mental philosophy as can be gained without a 
much more gh attention to those sciences than can be bestowed 
women. Of course it is important to have a second, and possibly a th 
language to compare with the Eoglish ; and Eoglish grammar is better 
uaderstood when French wey and German grammar are known. 
But unless the study of English is made the principal study, there is 
notbiog illustrated by the materials of illustration. How , again, is 
e ow a a should speak with precision, everybody is ; 

ut people are apt to suppose that precision in langua the right use 
of the right worde—comes all of itself, like the Davies io be cee 
berry-beds. It is, on the contrary, so difficult to talk or write pre- 
cisely, that the art is one which well educated people go on learning to 
the end of their lives. We may add that the know! of the Eo 
language bas the attraction of giving a stamp that is ly out of the 
reach of valgar imitation. Every process of female education is copied 
from the higher by the lower classes. The daughters of the emallest 
country-tradesmen ak French and German, play Beethoven, draw 
chalk and te bills in the most clogaat o fan bandwriting. 
Bat at present none but ladies can speak English ; and as even they have 
ample room for advancing in correctness and delicacy of lan 
they may soothe the labour which the study of English will cost them 
reflecting that they will thus retain their relative superiority in the point 
where it is most incontestable. The time oe eae hey, | the subjects 





of some descendant of the Queen will lish ; but that 
= be in the happy days when every Evglishman will dive off roast 


At this particular period of history, it is more joularly necessary 
that English should be studied than it is Ben mgs For the language 
is liable to a great risk of deterioration. It is spoken in every quarter 
of the globe, and by millions of persons exposed to very different influ- 
ences. The worst aberration from purity of style thas produced are not 
very likely to prevail in the mother country, where the standard will 
always be mainly set by persons of high cultivation. But lesser faults 
are likely to ee adopted even here. eavecially when they are ad 

from admiration of a bad model. The example, perb: is first set 
some favourite author. He is slightly imitated here. “This imitation 

the fashion in America. He is greatly imitated there; and then this in- 
crease of imitation tells on us, and be is imitated here ten times as much 
as before. Several au for iastance, whom we do not care to parti- 
cularize, have fostered the t of using grand vague expressions which 
conceal a very small amount of meaning under a seemingly deep and 
epigrammatic word or phrase. This bas been and recopied until 
even bengal pe aw have come to employ terms are supposed to be 
profound startling, bat which have either no or a meaning 
most remotely connected with that which the terms employed ought to 
convey. A book has very recently been published in 


¢ : contain- 
ing the literary remains of @ great literary star, Margaret Fuller Oasoli. 





Teo minutes must have passed ere Mateo opened his mouth. The child 

meanwhile glancing with an unquiet eye from one parent to the other, 

yet avoiding the stern gaze of his father, who leaning upon bis gan, 

~ 4 his eyes fixed upon him with an expression of deep and concéutra- 
an, 


a You} have begun well,” said Mateo at last, in a calm voice, yet not 
the less alarming for that, to those who knew the man. 

“ Father!” cried the child, advancing with tears in bis eyes, and about 
to throw himself on his knees, but Mateo recoiled from his touch “ Back !’’ 
he said, and the boy sobbing piteously stood motionless some steps from 
his father. 

Guiseppa now approached her son. She had jast ived the chain 
of the watch, the end of which dangled from Lead the waistband of 
ortunate. 

“ Who gave you that watch ?” she asked in a cold and severe tone. 

“ My cousin, the Adjatant.” 

Falconi seized the watch, and cast it with so much force against a block 
of stone, that it was shattered into a th d pieces. 

“ Wife,” said he, “ is this child one of mine ?’ 

The brown cheeks of Guiseppa reddened with supp anger. 
“ What is it that you ask me, Mateo? Know you to whom you speak ?” 

el know that he is the first of his race who has been guilty of 


The sobs of Fortunato redoubled, for Falconi kept his eyes, bright and 
fierce as those of a lyox, fixed upon him. At last, the grieved and sogry 
father, awakening as from some terrible dream, struck the ground wi 
the batt of his to attract hie son’s attention, then throwing the 
weapon across his shoulder, retraced his way to the mAgquis, at the same 
time commanding Fortunato to follow him. 

The child almost mechanically obeyed. 

Guiseppa seized Mateo by the arm. 

“ He is your son,” she said in a trembling voice, and seeking with her 
dark eyes to read the thcught that troubled those of her husband. 

“ Go,” answered Mateo steraly, “ you have said the truth, it ie my 
misfortune to be bis father.” 

Guiseppa embraced ber son, and weeping bitterly, entered the house 
to throw herself on her knees before the image of the Holy Mother, and 
pour out her heart io prayer. 

Faleoni strode along the path that led towards the mdguis for some two 
hundred paces, then suddenly halting, descended into a small ravine. 
He cy the earth with the butt of his gun, and found it yielding and 

to dig. 
* Fortanato, place yourself near that large stone.” 
The child did as commanded, and, with a quaking heart knelt down. 

“Say what ers you know.” 

“ Father! Father! surely you will not kill me ;” and the boy half rose 
from his knees. 

“ Say your prayers,” repeated Mateo, in a voice so full of menace and 
anger that the child obeyed, and, stammering and sobbing, recited the 
Pater ané the Credo. His father’s strong voice repeating Amen after each 


prayer. 

* Are these all the ers you know ?” 

“TI know also the tes Maria and the litany.” 

“ It is somewhat long, but no matter.” 

The child, in an almost inaudible voice, said the litany. Whenhe bad 
ceased, hie father again asked— 

“ Have you finished?” 

“Oh! my father, have mercy! Pardon me, I will never, never offend 

magistrate, 














I will entreat my cousin, the that mercy shall be 
to Gianetto |” 


* Buon giorno, fratello. The usual salutation in Corsica. 





A casual reader may open an essay upon the writings of Emerson, and 
ie wilh thenpledl o romage te which the Indy informs us that “ the leo- 
tares of Emerson were not so much lectures as theogonies.” If she had 
| ou to eay that they were even more like brickbats than theogonies, 
would searcely have added to the obscurity of her expression. 

authors whom she admired had taught her to jump at herd mysterious 
words when ehe was not quite sure what she meant to eay, and she 
j managed to 


? 


theogony,” and evidently thought she had do 
herself credit, and throw new and important light on the value of Emer- 
son’s writings. Nor is it only because the wide circle of popalar admi- 
ration tends to produce a repetition of the faults of popular authors that 
English deserves especial study now, but also because there are now 
many terms being introduced into the language which, legitimate and 
useful in themselves, ought to be employed with the greatest caution. 
These terms are vorrowed generally from Continental nations, and are 
useful because they express at once the looseness and extent of modern 


thought, but are See becauee they may easily be made to cover an 
entire haziness and t. ples, we 

such expressions as “ the Eastern or Italian question,” “ development,” 
“inflaence,”’ “ interests,” “ officious,” “ wsthetic,” “subjective.” It is 
foolish to avoid such expressions altogether. are not to be ranked 
with calling lectures theogonies : but they are i te terms, and can 
ouly be used " precise thinkers and writers with the dae degree of want 
of ision. Frenchmen, and Eoglishmen who bave adopted a Conti- 
nental style, often use such ex ons 60 carelessly and profusely that 
od little thought they have to convey melts away in the vapour of their 


It ie, certainly, much easier to lay down generaily that English should 
be studied than to say bow it is to be studied. But the study must evi- 
dently be divided into two branches—the study of the language itself, 
and the study of the authors who have written It best. The mere rules 


words having a superficial resemblance. Fortunately this on of the 
general subject has been treated by writers so able and interesting as 
Archbishop Whately and Dean Trench. There is also much labour to 
be expended in acquiring the art of continuous narrative, and this iss 
point to which especial attention is very sensibly directed in Freneh 
education. Young people cannot be expected to compose essays 
worth much, but they may learn how to give summaries of what they 
read, and to tell a story straight through without losing the poiot, bar- 
rying to the conclusion, or wandering into details. Few 
sae again, ean say what they mean, or know what they mean to say. 
y nature, perbaps, we have all got a radimentary teudeocy to call Em- 
erson’s lectures ies, although good influenecs and good fortu 
have nipped this teudency in the bud. Proper education would, we may 
be sure, have prevented the unbappy American lady who used this ex- 
pression from employing it. It is within the power of teachers to do 
very mach to produce purity and accuracy of expression. They can 
their pupils write their beet. They can cut out all the hard and 
ivexprewed in ie simplot pone anguage At pent, the aches 
it 2 m b present, 
ves rather incompetent to teach Englich, but, 
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lives and actions. Hardly any feeling is more valuable to cultivate than | cord from rock to rock across the B par below a black walled chasm of | ever, just the contrary that happened, for the actress made of the Vis- 


pride in England founded on knowledge, just as few feclings are more rugged rocks, with adizzy whirl 
a — pri oe If | my dismay and astonishment, when I saw this girl, as 1 epoke, leave hold 
education bad been made in youth to read carefully | of the hand-rope, and walk unassisted towards me aloug that narrow | 
large portion of the English classice, bad studied in detail the critical | shaking path bung out in the air. 


+i ded 





dangerous and absurd than a 


persons of ordinary 
a 


| pride f 


I could not credit my senses ; it was | 


periods of English history, and bad been taught to picture to themselves | unbeard of ; it was too daring ; it was impossible for any human being. 
the lives and characters of eminent Hoglishmen, they would have Before I could recover or decide how to act, she had flung herself upon me, 
through life a basis of self-respect, and @ very valuable standard of her arms about my neck, ber whole weight resting upon me like lead ; 


taste. 


whatever will entirely preserve each generation from its own favourite | myself. I felt she was about to faint: 
errors of taste. In spite of all their training, and of their acqaaintance | could not see; I knew no human power 


It would be going @ great deal too far to say that any education I could scarcely retain my balance, and I could not attempt to relieve 


I felt, for, from her position, I 


roaring foam between. Judge, then, | count an actor, and 


under the name of Sainville the pair were rather 
popular in their day. 


An incident of a much more dramatic sort illustrates another player’s 
wedding. Julie Candeille was famous in our great-grandfathers’ time, 

| and she bad a stage friend, as fair as herself, named Lange, who had 
tivated the son of M. Simons, the wealthy coach-builder of Paris, 

| break what he thought a disgraceful marriage, the coach- 

' hastened to Paris, to remonstrate with Mdlle. Lange, at whose house he 
found, on arriving, only Julie Candeille. This couple discussed the 


could save us if she did. | question, and with such decisive effect that the actress returned to Bras 


with their standard authors, the French are continually guilty of lite- | Moved, then, for my own life, as well as hers, I whispered in that stern, | sells the wife of the elder Simons, at whose residence the other pair of 


rary fauits unrivalled in England. 
to thick we could produce an effect by breaking up a paragraph into a} 
series of sentences printed separately. But in England there is much | 
more literary activity than in France, and every improvement made 
here would tell much more certainly and rapidly than there. 
many books that impore on British readers which we may be sure would 
be unpalatable to a public accustomed from childhood to read the best | 
English and imbued with the sound English sense of this and prostting } 
geaerations. It must be remembered, also, that in this country we al 
etart with a knowledge of a book written in the best style that the coun- | 
can show. The English Bible is a masterpiece of English, anda very | 
little attention directed to its excellences would make these excellences 
astandard of what English should be. Of course, differences of taste | 
will still prevail, There is no one form or style that is in itself the best. | 
The English of De Quincey or Lord Macaulay is as good as the English | 
of Southey or Addison. For most purposes a simple style is most suit- | 
able ; and it bas the great advantage that, when attained, it does not) 
bear the impress of obvious imitation ; whereas an admirer of De Quincey | 
or Lord Macaulay is detected at once, and loses a portion of his credit | 
because he seems to sb‘ne in borrowed feathers. A quiet style, very in- 
telligible, and ouly brilliant or painted because it is the vehicle of lively | 
thought, is the most effective for most purposes to most minds. The | 
English of Mr. Ll swoagay for example, is as good working Enoglish as 
bas ever been written. at this is all we can say. Ornate, elevated, 
and sonorous English is capital in its way and in its proper place ; and | 
nothing could be more undesirable than to instil a pedantic netion that | 
there was come great idol of style to whom all should bow down. If } 





young people are made acquainted with the best models of different |I had assisted, and stumping up the ladder with bim in my arms (he | ni 


les, they will choose for their own favourite reading the one with 

ich their native tastes have most affinity. 

In some of the places of public and private education the stady of 
ish bas already been made a part of the course of instruction. Ex- 
nce only will show how far this can be advantageously extended. 

‘or boys, the study of the classical languages and of mathematics is the 
t requisite, in favour of which almost everything else must be sacri- 

ficed. lt is at home that the study of English should be chiefly promoted 
for boys. But for girls it might be made the chief part of education. 
All good judges and good teachers lament the present system of girls’ 
education. It isall cramming, and with such very poor results, After 
all is over, girlatknow very little and care about less, Most girls are 
decidedly stupid, and what good can cramming of the mest barren and 
repulsive kind do to stupid girls? We should consider what we want 
women to be. That they should be trained to be good and genereus is 
far the first thing, but we must not consider that part of their edaca- 
now. The next thing is that they should be well-mannered aod 
i te is that they should know how to express 


We have never got quite so low as | strange, inward tone which arises in the extreme of anxiety or peril : 











Ives—should have a right standard in judging books and men, 
ie ‘*0T™ life. This is chiefly to be acquired by the stu 
lish. fourth requisite is that they should know how to bear 

rule in a household ; and, as we said last week, the stady of cookery is 
@ very important aid in gaining this knowledge. These are all the es- 
sentials; for we are to suppose writing, arithmetic, and geography 

it as matters of course in early childhood. For not one of these ee- 
sentials is cramming at all necessary. The gain of knowing French is 
in many ways so great that its acquisition should also in most cases be 
made compulsory ; and if a young lady has a turn for music or drawing, 
sbe may as well cultivate it. But if education is not to be a mere sys- 
tem of cramming, it {s obvious bow much the importance of studying 
English will be Govnieet: for it is here that the real honest labour of 
education will be bestowed, and it is here that education, once begun, 
will never be ended through life. 


—_———— 


A STUDENT'S ADVENTURE. 

Some ten years ago I spent the long vacation on the north-west coast 
of Antrim ; somewhat disappointed with early failures and with myself, 
L affected the solitary. I tried hard at twenty to get up the then impos- 
sible character of foolish, old, misanthropical Timon. I soon, however, 
discovered the unpleasantness and impractibility of this. The wild pre- 
cipices and mountains of that grand coast exorcised my demon, and the 
limitless, fall Atiaatic beating restiessly on its iron bounds, roused me to 
action. Presently I drop into the doings and craits of the rough 
fishermen aud cragemen the neighbourhood, and soon gaining their 
hearts by some unusual feats, I acquired the high character of being “ a 
gey ventersome lad’’—no unworthy fame. 

My rather confident address and courage, such as they were, uoder- 
Went a peouliar trial when and as I least expected. I was living in the 
vicinity of the celebrated swinging bridge, Carrick-arede. The troops 
of tourists visiting it reminded me of the world from which I was, after 
all, I fear, an unwilling exile. The danger of crossing the bridge with 
my dog and gan afforded some excitement, The glorious views of shore, 
sea, and isles delighted me; the deep, mossy heather on the headlands 
made @ luxurious couch for readiog or dozing upon under the sum- 


mer sun. 

One day from my favourite eyrie I had watched a gay party descend- 
ing the slope to the bridge mixing and changing colours as they weat, 
like the view in a kaleidoscope. I could distinguish laughter and sweet 
voices pleasantly ringing out ; and | confess it needed the soluce of my 
favourite book and all my fortitude to reuder me cuntented in my soli- 
tude up among the sea gulls. 

I bad resumed my lost place aod stretched myself very comfortably 
on the moes of my tall, out-standing, pillar like cliff, when suddenly my 
old dog, Tasso, rushed cloee to me, and fixed his big, dark eyes anxiously 
in the direction of the bridge. We both trembled at that moment, for a 
piercing scream smote us. The'sea-birds darted out from the rock face, 
and afver a short silent flight outward, cried at their sbrillest and loud- 
est. Could 1 be deceived! It was surely human! Another ecream, if 
posible more intensely painful. It was a woman's voice! 

* Can it be,” I thought, “ some of them over the cliff.” 

Grasping my gua, I rashed down tbe bill, as men only run to save life, 

and again, as 1 flew over the broken ground, | felt the same bitter 
ory striking, as it seemed, into my very beart. A few bounds over 
the slippery sea grass along the edge of the precipice, and I stood 
at the beac of the ladder whieh leads down to the swinging bridge. 

Heavens! what a sight! 

Bight in the midst of it was a young, fair-haired girl. With her two 
small, white hands she desperately clutched the sleader cord which the 
fisbormen use as a balance or a guide ; the pressure of her whole weight 
drove it out from the floating stripe of boards on which she stood. Some- 
times with her hands stretched out she swayed. face dowawards, over the 
abyss, with its white raging waves a bundred feet below ; sometimes the 
wind and the double oscillation laid her backwards, with her hand 
clenched upon that wretched worthless cord, and ber poe, sharp face 
straining upwards, as her long bair, streamed out, pointing down to the 
sea. The bridge itself was shaking and swaying, giving forth that clank 
and moan peculiar to it in storms, writhing shoat like some serpent 
struggling with the poor girl’s efforts. Un the platform of rock beneath 
the ladder stood the rest of the party, each in a different at- 
titude of sileat horrified expectancy, incapable of the elightest attempt 
at resoue. 

At a glance thie never-te-be-forgotten scene was all understood. 
Another scream, another look of wild appealing despair from the poor 
girl, and I was out upon the narrow plank. Under the double motion 
and weight the ropes shook and were depressed, so that I could scarcely 
walk ; the ratiias on whieh the foot boards lie strained to the utmost in 
ou angles clearly marked against the rusbing white and green under 
neath, 

There was no time to think or pause. With rapid strides I came on. 
I could hear her praying now, But I saw also she was fast losing her 
consciousness, her courage and strength bad given way uoder the reac- 
tion of hope ; sbe was about to faint. I measured the terrible vacancy 
into which she was about to fall headlong. I was prepared to abide the 
desperate pluage the bridge would give the moment she dropped. 

In the last extremity of fear aud hope, I shouted in a vuice that stirred 
my own heart too: 

“ Courage, brave girl ; courage one moment more.” 

Just thea I was witbio six feet of her, standing on six inches wide of a 
deal plank that bent like whaleboue, my only hold the loose swinging 


of | 


“ Tf you faint or give way, we are both lost !”’ 
The effect was wonderful. Bravely the poor frail creature fonght with 
her weakness, beating back the faintness there on that thin quaking 


There are | plank, with the fierce eddies rushing far below, and their hoarse voices | example, as he sap: 


filling the wide air about us; only my arm round her waist to stay her 
against the swaying ropes beneath. 

“ Now, are you ready to try it?” 

“Tam ready,” said the brave girl. 

Gently and gradually [ loosed her hold of my neck and arms; I put 
the hand-rope into her grasp, with directions to let it slip through her 
hand, merely resting ou it as she walked, and with her left hand clasped 
tightly in my left, which was stretched out bebind for her hold, inch by 
inch, and foot by fopt, without a single sigh or flatter, she reached the 
platform, where her friends stood, like statues, waiting us in breathless 
awe. 

I had only time to lift her from the bridge when she gave way in sad 
earnest, and for a long time she lay, pale and rigid as a drowned corpse, 
on the black rocks. 

Whenever symptoms of recovery began to appear, her friends were 
rofuse in their acknowledgments : ove old gentleman—the Paterfami- 
jas, I enspected,—eyeing my rough shooting coat and worn leggings, 

began something about “ any remaceration I could fairly ask,’ fumbling, 
at the same time, in his pocket. I fear I consigned him rather abraptiy 
to the tender care of a certain unmentionable personage, and in great 
dudgeon with what I conceived much too large a party of heartless cra- 
vens, I called old Tasso from admiring and nosing about the young girl 


could never climb up it, though he always got down splendidly, poor 
old fellow), I reached the top. A very sweet faint voice followed me :— 
“ Oh, sir, 1 wish to thank you.” his sounded soothingly and real ; 
but stay my hot bashful young blood would not. I remember dimly 
taking off my bat and replying, with many blushes, “ Not at all ; don’t 
mention it, I beg,” and moved away. 

I suppose you thick the above-named young lady is now Mrs. 
It should have been so, perhaps, but it never was, or is likely to be, un- 
less she turns up and rewards me after this long delay. I never beard 
her name or any thing of her beyond this adventure at the swinging 
bridge ; and as 1 am far out of the world’s notice it is improbable we 
will ever know more of each other now. 

Bat let no one disbelieve on this account the simple trath of our 
strange meeting on Carrick-a-rede, to which I have added nothing. 


a eel 


FRENCH ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 

A review of Emile Dechanel's “ Vie des Comédiens” farnishes the follow- 
ing piquant anecdotes of French theatrical life. 

Taking these motely people altogether, they are an impudent group ; 
—audacious, hardy—in the old sense of that word—imposing, brimful of 
talent, conceit, small virtues, rascality, industry, generosity extrava- 
gance, and selt-satisfaction. Most of them g from e class below the 
educated ranks of their contemporaries. came into life, it is 
hardly remembered how, amid a oe ag, Kel trampers. Malle. Lecouv- 
reur was the poor child of a poor hatter, Molé was un upholsterer’s boy, 








archs, Stanislaus Leczinski, kept a roystering court there. On the list 
of theatrical births that of Talma, the son of a dentist, is perhaps the 
most exalted. His father was an old practitioner in London, and bis ad- 


tramper race, and born fall of genius and appetite. 

Low as all these people were originally, as actors every one of them 
was remarkable for dignity and refinement on the stage. Where they 
acquired the art, which was only their second nature, is not to be con- 
jectured Geolus made “ Pritchard seem genteel,” but the French ac- 
tresses needed not such a composition” with the critics, Genius and 
gentility went hand-in-hand with them. The grace of Clairon rendered 
her the favourite of the Margrave of Anspach, long before that renowned 
little potentate was enthralled by the sort of charm which eubdued him 
to the quality of Lady Craven. Again, that vagabond Baron was more 








The hatter’s daughter was veiled ia an enchantment which made a du- 
chess poison her. Rachel was as dignified when the hungry little girl 
recited verses in the Champs Elysées, as when crowned heads made up 
her audience, and silly emperors clasped sparkling jewels on her 
gracefal arms, Talma, too, was a marvel of majesty,—but there was a 
touch of the “snob” about him. If he ever happened to dine with a 
duke, the little man was restless till the important fact had goue the 
round of the papers,—and i 
frieadly agents were com to the cir in the 
Paris journals, In all this be mauifested the spirit, not of a man of 
nius, but of a jealous walking gentleman. This was his weakness, fie 
was, in spite of it all, that marvel of majesty which we have described 
him. Perhaps a more graceful man than Talma was the inimitable 
Molé ;—but he was twice the snob, Mole dropped the final ¢ from bis 
name, clapped an accent on the ¢, and declaring himself of the ancient 
family of the Molés, went in for blood, and affected a scorn for better and 
more modest men than himeelf. 

The unions of French actors and actresses were rarely followed by 
happiness. Molitre was miserable with Male. Béjart, but he took an 
appropriate revenge by reproducing domestic incidents of a stormy aod 
aggravating quality on the stage. If both parties were clever, the less 
likely they were to agree. Often, too, penury descended oa the an- 
lucky couple,—and wonderful was the complacency with which they 
bore loes of engagement, loss of power, and starvation. We never see 
one of those gay beetles, of a divsipated and philosophic turn, ancon- 
cernedly walking home, after some bird has stripped it of wings, stabbed 
its thorax and devoured its abdomen, without thinking of the cheerful 
stoicism of players when they are what is professionally kaown amongst 
themselves by the term “bard up.” Ag un illustration of French dra- 
matic life, perhaps the career of the famous Mdile. de Champmesi¢ 
affords as fair an example as may be found. She was in bigh fashioa, on 
and off the boards, just 200 years ago. She was the pupil of Racine,— 
or as the author puts it, * elle eut pour matire Racine, que Racine 
Vavait mattresse.” Racine composed expressly for her, and taught 
ber parts while he wrote them,—Hermione, Berenice, Monimia and 
Phedra. Madame de Sévigné was so delighted with her when she was 
helping yt eg Marquis de Sévigaé to bis ruin, that she always wrote 
and spoke of the actress as her daugbter-ia-law. The poets crowned her, 
and wearers of crowns flung their golden gurlands at ber feet. “ Very 
soon,” said La Fontaine, “ everything in the world will belong to the 
King and Malle. de Ch 16.” Ma iselle she was called, or rather, 
for proud distinction’s sake, Za Champmesi¢ ; but she was the wife of a 
so-named comedian, whom she rendered notorious in more ways than 
one. 

Generally speaking, the marriages of French actors and actresses bave 
nearly always possessed a strong dramatic—now tragic, now farcical— 
interest. Under the old régime the players could not be married at all. 
The Church rejected them, and when they desired to enter on such an 
union, it was their custom to temporarily leave the stage, wed as 
vate individuals, and next day retura to their public avocations. 
priests, or at least the French prelates, struggled hard to deprive the 
comediane of the Sacrament of Marriage thus, or ia any other way, ob- 
tained ; bat the stage and its royal patrons were too much for the 











enough that of the actress he should make a Viscountess. 





vertising card is familiar to the readers of newspapers of the middle of 
the last century. Rachel closes a very long roll. She, too, was of the | perial 


of a gentleman than any who bore the title which he wore as a name, 


fhe drew good houses in the provinces, his 


ri- 
be 


t was, how- 


| lovers were also united ! 
} 


The domestic life of these pleasant people was more frequently sordid 
| than splendid—bnt it sharpened the wits rather than de the spi- 
| rits of the sufferers. Rosambean, of the Odéon, affords M. Deschanel an 
, wheo he tells us that “ when Rosambeau was 
| without food at night for his children he was accustomed to say to them 
|—* Here! a halfpenny for him who will go to bed without supper!” 
| They all extended thelr hands and received a sou each. “ Now, children !’* 
| would the poor actor eay to his hungry boys ia the morning—* Which 
of you would like to have breakfast?” A chorus of “I, and [, and I, 
Papa,” was the unanimous reply. “ Very well, boys; then he who 
wants breakfast must give me a sou,’’—and out came the money that bad 
stood them in stead of supper.” The story is a good story, but M. Des- 
chanel has stolen it, In an old book called “ The Stranger in Reading,” 
there is an account of a celebrated local Fiving Pie-man, who was recip 
the original actor and author of this touching little drama. 

The dispositions of actors have ever been matters that the theatrical 
world has been curious aboat,—and is notable that the comic Moliére 
was a remarkably grave man at home ;—tbat the tragic Lekain was, off 
the stage. overflowing with fun. Préville, who played light spendthrifts 
to perfection was a man who made a home for destitute comedians, and 
wrote maxims for students, with the gravity of a Solon. Talma was a 
| nervous man to the last. He could never look an audience in the face, 
| he used to say, without the contiaually recurring thought pm ad 
| him—where will all those heads be in another hu years? Talma 
| was the great reformer of the French stage. While the Revolutionary 

authorities were cutting off heads, Talma was cutting of tails. From the 
ht that he ap as Titas, with bis bair dressed after the model of 
a Roman bust, all Paris went and excised their quenes. From that time 
pigtails belonged to history. When he first appeared in full Roman at- 
tire—without the old court-breeches which French stage-Romans nsed 
to wear—the actresses affected to be horribly scandalized. But their 
horror was useless—and Talma fouaded the theatrical corps of sans- 
culoltes. 

There were, however, true-looking antiques on the stage previous to 
his time, as ia the person of Mdlle. Rancourt who never could play any- 
thing to perfection save the statae in “ 7 teen tae there the liv- 

| ing head of Venas, and the actaal leg of set all Paris madder 
| than if Mdlle. Rancourt had been a genius. A French actor or actress 
| of the first rank has, assuredly, a fine perception of propriety. When 
| Rachel saw her stout sister Sarah dressed for the part of a shepherdess, 
her comment was—* Sarah, dear, you look like a shepherdess who has 
| just dived off her flock.” The incongraity was offensive to the taste of 
| the sister with genius. This sense of propriety finely raled Molé, the 
prince of lovers, who, when nearly seventy, could fling bimself at the. 
feet of a mistress with more dignity any young lover of them 
all. His maxim was—“ Take care of your head, but let your heart go 
ny "In other words, “ Exercise judgment, and give way to your 
feelings. 

It was carrying this into action that made such an actor of Monvel, 
and such an actress of his exquisite daughter, Mdlle. Mars—the silver- 
ton, Monvel was thin and small, but he swelled into a hero :—and 
we play-goers assert that in the scene where. 
Augustus meets Cinna, his approach to the latter, his look, his 
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Malle. Clairon was one about whose parentage there clings a mythologi- | aad manner, were infinitely superior to those of Talma—a 
cal obscurity, but there is none about her birth and her christening, Her fact we can hardly credit, remembering as we do the sarprising genius 
| début in the world was made at a masked ball. The curé and vicaire of | manifested by Talma in that very scene. Monvel, like the last-named 
| the locality happened to be there, in the gaise of the Harlequin and Scara- | actor,—and, , Several others of the brotherhood—exercised some 
mouch,—and in that attire the lively pair of saintly men christened the | influence on the course of the Revolution. He was an actor as well as 
young stranger, and drank her healih in generous Burgundy. Many fa- | a0 author, and by his piece, called the “ Cloistered Victims,” he excited 
ture French actore were born at Nancy, when that jolliest of exiled mon- | the public against convents. In ’93, when priests were rare in 


France, he was engaged to h secular sermons in the pulpit of the 
Church of St. Roch, where he demonstrated the sacred fitness of the 
Repevia ond believed what he preached, till -he advent of the Empire, 
under which he found better employment, and became poseessed of Im- 


opinions. 

Monvel, like all good actors, was vigilant in study off the stage. In 
this he resembled Fleary, who, one day, jokingly Voltaire’s wig, 
was reprimanded by the philosopher with a “ Permetter moi de vous dire, M. 

Fleury,’—which so enchanted the actor by its mixture of ang-r and 
dignity that he seized the effect, made it his own, and became famous as 
the man who could best lose his temper on the stage without also losing 
refi t. His audi adored him, as French audiences have ever 
done with their favourite players—as long as these could amuse them, 
then nothing couid exceed the warmth of their affection and worship. As 
long as Clarion exercised the power, when she advanced to the footlights, 
to make the (then standing) pit recoil ten or twelve feet, the pit, who 
enjoyed their own sweet terror as a laxary, flung crowns to her, and 
wept at the thought of losing her. Bat Clarion infirm was Clarion for- 
gotten, and to a decaying actor or actress a French audience (especially 
siuce France bas ceased to be the polite nation that it once was justifia- 
bly proud of being), is the most brutal in the world of plays and players, 
Instances fall upon the readers of this book “ thick as leaves in Vallom- 
brosa ;”’ and yet the best and brightest of these actors and ectresses died 
in the service of the public :—Moafleary, Mondory, and Bricourt of apo- 
plexy—by excess of zeal. Nay, from Wotidre down to Allan Dorval, the 
list of stage-martyrdoms in Fraace is something fearful. And that great 
father of the French stage, and great social reformer, was buried secretly, 
at night, the Archbishop anathematizing him, and his parish priests not 
even allowing him “ maimed rites.” The charming Lecouvreur—whose 
beauty and intellect were as two dazzling and attractive illumiaations 
which rendered Fraace ecstatic—her body was hurriedly iuterred beneath 
asawpit, Bishops might be exceedingly interested in, and unepiscopally 
generous to, living actresses of beauty and wit,—bat they smote them 
| with a “* Maraoatha” and an “ Avaunt ye!” when dead. Even Bossnuet 
| would attend the theatre to learn grace and elocution from them and 
their brethren—but he denounced his instructors as children of the de- 
vil! Louts the Eighteenth may be said to have been the king who put 
effectual check oa the unseemly practice of treating as dead dogs the 
geniuses who had been idolized when living, When St. Roch shut its 
doors against the body of Raucourt, brought there for a prayer and a 
blessing, Paris rose against the insulters-—bat Louis, out of respect for 
charity, or fear of what might come of a Paris riot, sent his own chaplain 
to pray the prayer, give the benediction, and chow that a player was 
not something less than a fellow-creatare. 


—— 


MISCONCEPTION. 
AN INCIDENT IN A FRENCH DILIGENCE. 


You have visited France of course. If you have, and have travelled 
over the road between Calais and Paris, especially if your visit was made 
before the introduction of railroads, when the old-fashioned, lumbering 
diligence was the ouly mode of conveyance, yeu will acknowledge that the 
road is one of the dullest that you ever passed over, and that the scenery 
is commonplace and uninviting. Most travellers over that roate have a 
very excusable desire to get oa to Paris as quickly as possible. fur, in 
addition to the ordinary fatigue of travelling, in the olden time, the pas- 
sengere—the male passengers, at any rate, aod ofientimes the females— 
were compelled to alight from the vehicle at the foot of the numerous 
steep hills, and walk to the summits, whether it were day or night, and, 
not seldom, when the roads were unusually heavy, which, I believe, was 
at all seasons, the male passengers were obliged, for their own sakes. to 
help the passage of the diligence up the meen by pushing behind. The 
consequence was that most old stagers care to supply themselves 
with books to while away the time during the day, since the landsoape 
offered no attraction to scenery hunters, and endeavoured to secure a seat 
wherein they could sleep at night, as comfortably, or rather with as lit- 
tle discomfort, as possible. 

Tn the spring of the year 184—, it was my fortane to visit Paris for 





reverend gentlemen, and legal coaaexious coutinaed to be formed, in | the —th Ume in my li I bad travelled by stage from London to Dover 

spite of them. daring the night, cressed the twenty-one miles of “ channel-water,” 0 

P the most dramatic incidents of th's sort were when the mar- | board one of the ill-conditioned steamboats then employed on the route, 

riages of actresses with gentlemen not of the soci: and buskia were con- | and immediately on arriving at Calais, had started, par en roule 

ot A eee Somat sister so oe the path for Paris, Ce ped _s night Uy) openers, I La 
Passy made a marriage to oung lady, | fatigued, was desirous if possi a bours’ 

her family was in a state of delicious excitement, for wey were pled Segoe Bef hud snugly en- 





the corner of the inéeriewre, where with a 
sconced myself. 
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All day long the diligence had been crowded to excess in all its various 
compartwente, and I was very glad to find, when we stopped to change 
horses at Amiens, that all the occupants of the inierieure, save myself, had 
reached their destination, and that there was a probability of my having | 
that compartment of the —— entirely to myself for, at icaat, the | 
next stage. However, before conducteur again gave his noisy orders 
to start anew, some fresh passengers demanded admission. 
“How many?” thought l Twoonly. Heaven be praised for that! 
I looked to see what manner of men my new companions were. As well | 
as 1 could perceive by the dim light of the lantern held by the ostler at | 
the door of the cabaret, one was & stout-built, florid-complexioned, short | 
man, clad in a blouse, fastened at the waist with a black leatber belt, | 
and wearing on his head acon venjent felt travelling cap ; the other wore | 
a travelling costume of greyish cloth, cut somewhat jauntily, and a close- | 
fitting skull cap with lappels covering his ears. They were evidently 
strangers to each other, aud both were young men, and, apparently, gen 


tlemen. 

“ Thank Heaven there are no more,” I muttered internally, and as the | 
horses started with the vehicle, I re-composed myself to sleep. I was, 
however, soon disturbed by the voice of the first-mentioned passenger, 
whom I bad taken to be a German, and I was confirmed in my opinion 
by the words he uttered. 

He asked, in execrable French, with—I fancied—a strong German ac- 
cent, whether, since there were no ladies in that compartment of the 
diligence, it would be too disagreeable if he solaced himself with a whiff 
from his pipe, producing at the same time a highly and beautifully co- 
loured meerschaum. 

“By et cme 80 far as I t concerned,” said be second — 

aking, ia compliment to his German companion de voyage, in the Ger- 
a language, but speaking the language abominably, and as | thought, 
naturally enough—for I had judged him to be a Freachman as svon as I 
saw him enter the vehicle—in a French accent. At the same time this 
gentleman produced acigar-case. He was evidently glad that his fellow- 
traveller had introduced the question of smoking, since it afforded him 
an opportunity of indulging in the luxury of a “ weed.” 

Both looked inquiringly towards me. The weather was warm, the 
wiodows might be raised without inconvenience from cold ; true, 1) 
didn’t much fancy being smoke-dried during my anticipated slambers, 
but I consented. 

* En avant, messieurs.”” 
My French companion de voyage pclitely offered me a cigar from his 
ase 
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| ends that could be at present acquired ; and at a later period to have 


a C 
[oat grounds—financial, diplomatic, aud political. His first objection 


treaty.” Wehave room only for a summary of the two most important 
: that of Mr. Di for the Amendment and, of Mr. Gladstone 
in favour of the Resolution. 

Mr. Disrae.i observed that if the government were of opinion that, 
upon the whole, it was wise to enter at once into arrangements with the 
French government, instead of waiting for a year, it would bave been 
better by some alterations in our mutual tariffs to have attained all the 


completed the work, and accomplisbed the ulterior results by a ey 
only contemplated. Ee should have objected to tie up the hands of this 
country so long for the objects which might be realised by a simpler pro- 
cess. were the views under which he should have regarded the 
treaty under ordinary circumstances ; bat no one could say tbat this 
treaty had been negotiated under ordinary circumstances ; the circum 
stances were of a most exceptional character, and he objected to it upon 





was to the creating a large deficiency of revenue for the purposes of this 
treaty. Upon the second ground, he objected to the treaty that it had 
been unskilfully and negligently entered into, and he adduced proofs of 
what he considered precipitation, and of carelessness in regard to British 
interests. Then the political objections to the treaty were a part of the 
subject which could not be evaded, ae the house, he said, had been chal- 
lenged to consider the treaty upon poiitical grounds, it having been 
avowedly negotiated for political purposes. In considering the question 
of Savoy, he avowed that the conduct of the French government appeared 
to him in that matter te have been, so far as the Eoglish government was 
concerned, sincere, frank, and straightforward, while the had been 
pursuing a policy whieh they knew must necessarily have led to the an- 
nexation of the provinces, yet in the end wurning round and affecting sur- 

He complained that the narrative of the transactions on this sub- 
ject was imperfect from the want of important information contained in 
private letters which did not appear. With a full knowledge of the in- 


tention of the Emperor of the French, no protest was made until a com- | din 


paratively late period, and the house was now asked to assent to a com- 
mercial treaty on account of the critical condition of Europe, although 
it was so placed that it could exercise no control in the matter. The 
right hon. gentleman continued—You have beard from the imperial 
throne an announcement of a political principle the consequences of 
which no one can foresee, and the ultimate results of which many of us 
will not live to witness—the natural boundary of empires. Itis publicly 
announced that empires have natural boundaries, and who can conceive 
what must be the uence of such a policy in action? We know now 


-| which are called exhausted, but in which wor 


“ Je vous remercie bien, monsieur,”” said I, with a gentle shake of the head, | that her Majesty’s government, even at the tenth hour, have protested 
“ mais je ne fume pas.” | against that principle ; we kuow that they have described it as one of the 

Tobacco smoke was, in those days, an abomination to me. Both my | most dangerous of principles, and one that must fill Europe with suspi- 
fellow-travellers lighted their tobacco and commenced to puff away with | cion, and apprehension, and distrust ; that it is associated with long and 
an appearance of intense satisfaction. The ice now being broken—the | sanguinary war, with the fate of empires, and the fall of dynasties. This 


pipe is a great leveller, and not only a great leveller, but a great provo- | 
calive of boon i ip—both gentlemen began to converse freely | 
on various topics, the German speaking always bad French, the French- | 
man execrable German ; the consequeace was they were geverally per- 
fectly incomprehensible one to the other, and both answered to the ques- 
tions put to them ludicrously at 

At th, by some means or other, for both kept on chattering and 
misunderstanding each other, it came out that both had been in England. | 
There was a chance that by speaking that language both could get on a 


little better—could betier at each otber’s meaning. 
“ You can speak eesh ?’’ said the Frenchman. 
“ Yes, I speak Eogleesh, me,”’ d the G n 





“ Thea suppose we speak Eogleesh together, you and me’ We shall 
understand, perhaps, more bettare in Engleesh—-1 no very well speak 
German ? 

“ Nor I no very well speak French,” answered the German. 

It was a mutual compact. 

“ You go on wid the diligence to Paris?” inquired the Frenchman. 

“No. I stay at Saint Pol, the next stage—you comprehend? I have 
one friend I sball ex te meet there.” 

“ Me—I go on to Paris,” replied the Frenchman. 

From this moment until the dil stopped at the cabaret at Saint 
Pol, a running fire in exquisitely, oftentimes Jadicrously, broken Eng- 
lish, was kept up by the two smokers, who away together, shook 
out ashes, threw away eigur-stumps, 5 ted, 
cepln, cnt bomen one strong friends that I am satisfied that if the 
thing bad been Tye they would have strack a bargain to continue 
their continental travels in each other’s company. The diligence came 
‘to a stand-still. 

“Saint Pol, messieurs,” exclaimed the conducteur, flinging wide open 
the door of the interieure. 

It was nearly broad daylight. Several persons were standing on the 
balcony of the hotel, some waiting to proceed by the diligence to Paris, 
others looking out for friends whom they expected to arrive by the same 
conveyance. 

My fellow-traveller in the bloure alighted and looked eagerly around | 
him, as if in search of some well-known face among the crowd of | 
strangers, At length he eaw the object of his search. | 

“ Hilloa, Tom!” cried be. “So you are there,eh? Tell the fellows | 





is your own description of the critical condition of Earope, and it is un- 
der such circumstances that we are called on to approve this treaty with 
a power which the noble lord (Russell) calls a power of disturbanee and 
distrust. All the circumstances are chenged the right hon, geatle- 
mao introduced his fi ial stat t e are not influenced by the 
same feeling, the country is not iuflaenced by the same considerations— 
all is altered since the day I endeavoured to lead you to a safer course— 
(ironical cheers)—which everybody feels now and in private acknow- 
ledges—(iron‘cal cheers)—which was then met with rhetorical jibes, as 
it is now with unmeaning laughter. (Opposition cheers.) But I hope 
we shall have the satisfaction, before the address is voted, of hearing some 
explanation from the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the incom- 
prebensibl ges in his despateh to which I have called attention. I 
bope we shall leara from bim big 4 in fall and frank possession of the 
policy of the French government, he did not communicate it to us and 
our allies ; why he followed a policy in Italy which favoured and even 
precipitated the policy of France which he himeelf disapproved of, and 
why when he placed these papers before us be placed them before us in 
such a manner that it is with tho utmost difficulty we can arrive at the 
policy of the government, tut of which under these circumstances I will 
only say of it what the noble lord said of the policy or the Emperor of 
the French, that it fills me with distrust, and I believe will lead to dis- 
turbance. (Cheers.) 

The Cuance.ior of the Excuzquer said he thought the house would be 
of that the time for the full disoussion of the matters referred to 
in the speech of Mr. Disraeli had not yet arrived. He should be ready, 
he observed, to rest the defence of the treaty on the various 
ready delivered, excepting the speech of Mr. Horsman, to which he re- 
plied, protesting against the tone and language in which be had described 
the character, policy, and head of a neighbouring and friendly nation. 
After v the general policy of the government in relation to the 
affairs of Italy, be considered the objections offered to the treaty. Ithad 
been said that it was a bargain, and that we had sought valents and 
had not got them. He denied that the treaty was a bargain, for the evi- 
dence of @ ain was that something was to be given which was worth 
retaining, SOmething was to be received inretaro. But nothing was 
given to France which was of value to us, and nothing was received from 
Franee. except a measure by which France conferred a benefit upon her- 
self. Upon commercial nd, the short recommendation of the treaty 








al- | gitimate causes of atrife and coll’ 


to carry my luggage to your room.” | was that at a very small loss of revenue we gained the advantage of u 
The next moment the two friends were shaking bands, and acking and | very great extension of our trade. We had long acted upon the princi- 
replying to—in good Eoglish—innumerable questions. The little gea-| ple that all differential duties were bad, and there was scarcely a duty 
tleman in the jaunty travelling costume stood aghast with wonder. For | abandoned by us that was nota differential duty. With regard to France, 
some moments bis tongne seemed to refuse its office. At length he burst | no measure was more likely to conciliate the people of France. There 
forth in unmistakable Yorkshire : | was another important consideration. Nothing, be thought, would be 
“ Why—what! why, you speak English as well as I do!” | able to withstand the moral contagion of the example of England and 
“I am an Boglisbman,” replied the gentleman ia the blouse, his| France acting together on the principles of free trade, which, in his 
countenance scarcely less expressive of annoyance and astonisl t.| opinion, would extend far beyond the limits of the two conptries. Mr. 
* Bat you; why have you been talking to me ever since we left Amiens | Gladstone proceeded to reply to specific objections to the articles of the 
as if I was a foreigner, and coulda’t speak my own language ?” treaty relating to shipping, contending that the treaty did much for 
“ Why—wby,” stammered the other traveiler, “I thought you were a! British ship-owners ; and to coals, which article, he insisted, made no 
Germas.” | alteration in our rights aud duties in regard to belligerents—it wassim- 
Now, perfectly understanding the case, the gentleman in the blouse | ply a commercial question. The right bon. gentleman coutinued—I do 
burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. | not know an article in this treaty which I for one should have seen mod- 
« By George! old fellow,” he cried, “I took you for a Frenchman. | ified or altered with greater regret. (Hear, bear.) It may be true that 
Upon my soul, I did. What a pair of stupid asses we have been making! rather than expose the two countries to the loss of all the great booos 
ofeach other! But, come; there’s time enough before the diligence | which the treaty promises, the French government might have been in- 
starts—let’s drink a glass of wine together. It was a good joke, after | duced to qualify this article ; but I, for one, should bave been ashamed 
all, wasn’t it ?” | to make such a request, for of all the articles of the treaty there is nct 
The people around, who were French, looked on at the laugbter, but | one more beneficial in a commercial! point of view— there is not one that 
did not join in the merriment, not comprebending the joke ; but 1, who | will more powerfully tend to knit together in commercial arrangements, 
had not spoken a word during the journey, and who bad been equally de- | and through them in friendly feelings, the two countries, (Cheers) To 
ceived in both my feilow-travellers, could not help enjoying the unex- | probibit the export of coal is impossible, except in the case of the united 
pected denowement. They observed this. | probibition that might arise with respect to war. (Cheers from the op- 
“ Ave you an Englishmaa, sir *”’ said the gentleman in the travelling position.) Except as regards those limited probibitions, which are en- 
dress. | tirely outside the view of this article, to stop the export of coal, is as 
“Tam,” I replied. | impossible as it would be epee’ the import of cotton, or the getting 
“Theo bow you must bave laughed in your sleeve at us two donkeys—” | of iron out of the bowels of the earth. (Hear.) You export seven mil- 
“ Not I,” I returned ; “for I was mistaken in you both. I natural! ions in coals, of which three millions go to France, and out of the whole 
took one of you to be Freneb, the otber Gerwan.” millions represent labour. Franee has abundance of coal for polit: 
* Was it sot” they both exclaimed, laughing. “Then come al purposes, and for the use of the rich, but for trade, commerce, and 
‘with us and help us to empty a bottle of wine before the diligence starts.” | the , coal isa scarcity. Look at the couformation of France, the 
I willingly accepted the Lavitation ; then, bidding good-bye to the| position of her coal fields, and the posit of her fact The 
blouse-clad traveller aud his friend, the other gentlemen and myeelf re- | two things necessary for the site of manufacturing ——. were an 
entered the dilig and were ph t companions during the remain- | easy eupply of the raw material and abundance of fuel. “You have these 
der of the jourmey to Paris, frequently reverting, in the course of our | thiogs in Eogiand,—and that is what makes South Lancashire so great 
conversation, in English, to the absurd misconception of the last stage —the t port of Liverpool and the great coal district bebind it. The 
from Amiens to St. Pol. part of France which has the best access to the raw material is the sea- 
This is a trae story. I give it to show how apt peop'e are to entertain | board of the Atlantic, but it is furthest from the supply of fuel. The 
the ridiculous idea that a foreigner caf undersiand a language imper- coal beds are in the south and the east, bat give France an assurance that 
fectly spoken, better than he can ifit be spc ken with propriety. Dickens | for commercial parposes sbe shall bave o supply of coal, and then the best 
tidicules this in “ Little Dorrit,” by making Mrs. Plornish speak broken | point at which to establish manufactures will be that at which there is 
English to the Italian until sbe at length persoades herself that ber bad | the readiest access to the raw material. The places where cotton and 
English is pcre Tusean. But we see and hear instances of the like ab-| silk, and other raw materia!, wll be readiest obtained will be also the 
surd misconception every day, in the farbion in which mothers address | place wherein coal will be most accessible, and I bave been r 
their infante, and grown peopie speak babitually to Age = children | and it is a reasonable and credible statement tbat there is a migration of 
—almost universally talking to them in broken Eng) The wonder manufacturers contemplated from the East to the Atlantic seaboard, in 
is how, under such tuition, the infant generation ever learn to speak | order to get the fuel which this treaty promises. (Hear, hear.) 











them beds, and the cloth trade of Wiltshire bas come down to Yorkebire, 
Would it be possible to conceive a process more calculated to knit to- 
gether the interests of the two countries than that by py TS 
and labour in the two countries shall be the 
easiest matual access. (Cheers.) The house will understand whilst I 
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THE COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH FRANCE. 


vision took place was moved | than lose the instrament, to consent to the 
5 . .) One word on another point, There seems to be 


gu w 
‘ y at all, and that the jargon of the nursery does not cling to| It is the same ia England, where our iron trade has followed cutie) had ing, aad lead their men against any odds. Seniority also 
in after-life. 











prt down the estimate of coal ; but he was afraid to state the result of 
is as be could not make the estimate less than some centuries, 
(A langh.) However, the right honourable gentleman was prudent 
enough to say that reliance id not be placed on the estimates, and he 
knows that they do not represent the opinions of practical men. I am 
only sorry that my hon. friend, who so clearly exposed the facts, was not 
heard by a larger number of members ; but the truth is that there is not 
in the minds of those concerned the slightest apprehension of an exhaus- 
tion of the atock. I have a letter from one of best and most instryc- 
ted coal viewers in the north of England, and he puts down the stock at 
2,000 years. (Cheers and laughter.) (An hon. member asked a ques- 
tion.) It is Mr. N. Wood. But even that does not represent one half the 
case, because you do not know what coal a yet vemain in the mines 
J L may be resumed under 
the stimulus of higher prices, and in new seams which we know are 
opened from month to month. But, sir, I ask, is this alarm sincere? It 
may do very well for a speech in this house, but does my right hon. 
friend the member for Stroud economise the use of coal in his own house t 
does he tell his footman te put less coal on the fire? (Ob, oh, from the 
Opposition.) Yes, you may sneer, but your whole amount of coal is 
seventy millions, sixty-nine of which you consume, and one you ¢ 
and if you are alarmed you should economise on the sixt -nine, a 
on the one. We economise nowhere, and therefore it is the 
pocrisy to say that even if the consumption of France came 
millions, we should have a written power to restrain the export. I am 
sure that such are not the grounds upon which the house will carry an 
amendment to the foot of the throne. (Loud cheers.) I have done with 
these considerations. The honourable member for Norfolk says that 
war between England and France would be better than this treaty should 
receive a final sanction. Gentlemen were surprised and the intensity of 
their emotion compelled some members to give utterance to their aston- 
ishment. It was a breach of rule, but it was called forth by an extraor- 
ary occasion. 
We are not used in this house to see gentlemen standing up with engag- 
ing frankness and stating clearly and calmly that they would prefer war 
with France to such a treaty. I am not at all disappointed at the course 
this discussion has teken. I hope the hon. gentleman will not think 
disrespectful if I use free language, and say that that sentiment, and one 
or two others which he has used in this debate, are not worthy of that 
high standard of legislative wisdom to which I am sure he would seck to 
attain, (Langhter.) Much has been said in objection to this treaty 
which will not bear sound examination. Bat if we want consolation Jet 
us go back to the debate in 1787 ; and there we shail find that all the 
same foolish things, and a great many more, were said by at wise 
and statesmanlike (Cheers and laughter.) But the light which 
is cast upon those days by subsequent experience enables us to see 
they were foolish, The mass of the pepacrd has not partak 
opinions. (Cheers.) The majority by which the house three weeks ago 
refused to listen to the advice of the right hon. gentleman opposite com- 
prised many of the most able and faoeh venpested of those byron rym | 
vote with him. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. gentleman appeals, 
is entitled to appeal, to the future, To the future we also appeal. 
(Cheers.) We cannot indeed ume to predict the course of events. 
Other causes of disturbance difference are at work, All we have 
sought to do is to use such agencies on bebalf of peace and good-will 
among men as were at our command, and to endeavour to secure for 
them a free field and freedom of action. (Hear, hear.) We must not 
= that this treaty will work with sach power as to control the course 
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ublic events, The experience of Mr. Pitt itself is sufficient to warn 
against such presumption, But although the instrament he 
cluded was lived, we do not the less think it an honour to his name 
and a benefit to the country. (Cheers.) We do not the less 
during the time it existed it may have done much to allay 
ment and Aone eye the Res ae the rene 
countries, peop’ gland at 
a a greater self-command in the early stages 
rench revolution. At any rate it is not for us to presume toascribe 
ted force to the influence which by his treaty 


aggera we 

motion, But this I do to. , that if, by the blessing of 

Almighty, the spirit of iuston, Prudence, : - 

the councils of Earope, then, ng at the state 

ee Oe eee 
lopment of its internal resources, and at the total absence of 


ision, 

of circumstances will remain and endare in which this treaty may 
beneficial effects beyond our power to calculate, and I must say 
that case I cannot but cherish the cheerful and sanguine hope that 
do something towards marking the year 1860 as ove memvrable—and 
memorable, fruitful ia blessings—in the annals of and 
of mankind. (Loud cheers.) 
The house then divided, when the numbers were: . 

For the amendment,........... o0ees eis 56 

Against it ...... ebboadvebbsSehetits... 282—226 
The amendment was accordingly negatived. 

-— 


PURCHASE IN THE ARMY. 


If it be fated that we are to expend fifteen millions a-year upon our 
Army, we way at least have some plausible excuse for requiring that 
this expensive protection should be of the most perfect character, and in 
the highest possible state of efficiency. So far as the men are converned, 
this must be obtained by good drilling and weapons, We believe 
that we bave the best materials to work with. There is excellent au- 
thority for thinking that well fed, well mapliet, and well drilled Eng- e 
lishmen “ can go anywhere and can do anything.” The greatest leader " 
which English soldicre bave had in modern times bas testified that his 
men got him out of all the difficulties into which his own blunders had 
betrayed him, and the great antagonist of that great leader has declared 
that if he had only English troops he could conquer the world. But 
there was one condition in this complimen declaration, Napoleon 
desired English troops, bat he also required French officers. dis- 
tinction was not a distinction of physical power or of courage, for in our 
darkest moments there bas been no slur thrown upon the energy or en- 
terprise of the English officer. Whatever is to be done he is always for- 
ward. Personal danger is to him « notion which it is unprofessional to 
entertain. No one has ever seea an lish force in action who has not 
been strack by the fact that the Eaglish officer puts aside at once all 
consideration of personal safety, seems to think if an invulnerable 
being, and concentrates ali bis thoughts upon the safety of bis men. If 
he has a doubt about advancing, it is because he fears that he shall lose 
a certain number of men witbout obtainiag a commensurate nareomes $ 
if he determines to retire, it is because he has reasoned out the conclu- 
alan that tho Soup be haces Sete Sakaiee See — 
mili purpose in view. it were to usas a q w 
we cout obtain a braver class of — those who now lead our 
soldiers, we should say at once that it ie im ble. Among British 
officers no man dares to lack bravery. It would require infinitely more 
moral courage to be a coward than it would to be a hero, We could 

is respect than we now are. But we are not now in 

the Middle Ages, when a knight, having his armour well riveted, shook 
his lance and closed his visor, stuck bis into his horse, and rushed 
into the mele. War has become as much a science as chemistry, It is 
not # question who can hammer bardest at an enemy in his front, but 
who best knows the science by which an opposing mass of armed ha- 
manity can be outmanceavred and routed. We want ouly strong nerves 
aod brave hearts, but also skilled eraftsmea, cunning in a science which 
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nued by seniority, and in the Ordoaoce we have given strict force to the 


seniority rule. In the other parts of our Army we have addicted our 
selves to the system of purchase, which was, as we might 


duced by Charles II., and, although abolished by William IIL, was re- 
vived ont ultimately legalized. The tendency of pablic opinion now is 
to do away altogether with this wae Se ; = Sir ~ oe 

i ied the atteation e House of Commons a ) 
cemoltion pyeyrt in and to substitute a system composed transient. Not one parish in a thousand has ever seen or beard of t 
partly of seniority and partly of selection. Unhappily, the General’s 
arguments were so feebly delivered that they are lost to the world, and 
we can gather little more from them than that there are officers who have 


been passed over 14 times, 18 times, and 20 times, and are notwithstand 
ing advocates for promotion by parch 3 
onl, non obstante Mr. Sidaey Herbert, we believe with truth, that the ex- 





eo obtains, distinguished itself in the Crimean campaign under 


General Evans adds indeed, 


We need be at no 





lars of cost like the 


s Lucan aod Cardigan, chiefly by magnificent blunders and by ad- | symbols of deeper divergences, and the shadow could never be su 


ministrative inefficiency, terminating in thy loss of all its borses, the Ar 
tillery grew in efficiency, as the war was pr We are io 





all such matters as these to give great wel 
accept it as 


therefore the best man to upbold it. 


veiled, and resolved to bear the present evils rather than fly to others 


There was no division upon the question; for, although certain flerce 


proof, so far as it goes, that the Cavalry purchase sysiem 
worked ill, and that the Artillery non-purchase system worked well. In 
fact, upon general principles, it is impossible to defend the position that 
the man who can rise to the money reqaisites of a particular position is 


captains and colonels insisted u any bee affront to their cherished | opinion. 
! 


abases by dividing the House, it was their 


val of this indispensable system of purchase. It was only & confession o 
inability at the present t to contend with an 





suddea rush to an unconsidered change, some 


vision, and not that of those 
who desire to pat the Army upon a wholesome foeting. The mejority 


* of 154 was, as was fully explained in the debate, no testimony of appro- St. George's Society of New Fork, 


we should have the great surplice question or the great cope question 
over agaio. The Bill would confice clergymen to black and white, and 
, intro- | that is all. 


fantastic vestments against which the Bill ixdirected ; nor is it atall pro- 
bable that the folly will spread. Moreover, the end of the bill would not 
be gained. To be effectual, it oe ap oe _ } een” — 
di t omis! urch or the officia 

regulations for military aalform. The leogth and breadth of every piece | SUodred and six peers, ie « fair indication of the favour with which the 
of linen or re specified, aha of the —— — — 
the Cavalry, where | of the gown. Even then there wou room for difference, iffer . 

pettense of estenl corviee Bap Eanes, that Ne en cameai ence would infallibly show itself. These varieties of costume are but 


alf a-dozen 
guineas to bis private parse. Mr. Seymour’s Bill would operate like a Bat the laws which mediate between the debtor and the eediter, 


tax in such cases, and perhaps offend congregations into the bargain by though modified, altered, and improved, from time to time, 
the novelty prescribed. To cut the matter short, the subject is not one | have not been brought to the comparatively satisfactory condition 


for P we renee | oo ep The be gory —— boa and pa of the pauper debtor. Much, no doubt, has been done in re Bank- 
. | have undoubtedly cr: ated some scanda' t the correctives are ’ 
sought from the authorities of the Church and the control of public |"*P4Y Laws, bat more remains behind. The Attorney-General 


M A311 


The Treaty with France bas been discussed in the House of 
and incidentally the Budget was discussed also. But though the debate 


ps to express our opinion of such legislation as | “## vigorous and well sustained even to the late hour, for the Peers, of 
this, We understand the follies against which it is levelled, but the ob- 
ject is not worth the effort. Certainly, Mr. Bryan Kiog bas made a great 


noise in the world, but such disturbances after all. are both partial = the Treaty in the Lower House. The conclusion was foregone, and the 


two o’clock in the morning, it does not possess much interest, because 
the arguments do not differ from those already advanced for and against 


whole business wears too much the aspect of a form to arouse more than 
the curiosity with which one always reads the speeches of such eminent 
debaters as Lord Derby or Earl Grey. Yet a mejority of thirty out of a 


Treaty is received by the highest class of Englishmen. 
It is not many years since the Fleet prison, in London, was the pur- 
gatory of debtors ; and from its dismal gratings abutting on Farringdon 


ppressed | Street, the -by might bear the lugubrious tones of a povert, 

while the substance remained. The Bill provides against preaching io paster-ny mig ugubrious tones of a poverty-atrick- 
a surplice, but preaching in a surplice is ‘bat one ecidental expression | €8 and hopeless inmate, praying him to “remember the poor debtor,” 
ht to a practical fact, and we | of @ peculiar doctrine. To-morrow the expression may take another | Humanity and mercantile policy have changed the state of things which 

form, and call for i wl > fact, the whey was bee aw 
mon and harmless. In hundreds of country pariebes the incumbeo' . 
preached in a surplice time out of mind, aoe tee the simplest of reasons, | P®s*eoger ; the Fleet has gone the way of the Baetile—following it, how- 
The surplice is a robe which the parish is bound to find, and which was | ever, in a decent and orderly English fashion, after its walls bad been 
therefore always forthcoming, whereas the gown was the property of the | well battered by the press, Mr. Dickens being the doughtiest assailant, 
Bat other considerations come into play. General Evans asks us to clergyman, and could only be renewed at the cost of 
do away with an old custom—an evil custom. but one 80 rooted in our 
Army system that no less 4 sum than £4,742,000 would be required to 
bay out all the pecuniary interests involved ia it. The House of Com- 
mons, not unnaturally, recoiled from such a sacrifice, however delicately 


compelled an incarcerated pauper debtor to beg his bread of the casual 


bas entered on the difficult, and almost thankless task of reform- 
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devil. We ANNUAL PESTIVAL. 

cannot find fault with the decision, Yet, although we do not counsel a | J'"% ANNUAL FESTIVAL oF THE St. GEORGES SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
gradual reform in this 
matter is much required. We do not join in the complaint of the slow-| tickers can be obtained at 
ness of preferment in those corps where there is no purchase in time of 


York will take place on MONDAY, APRIL #3rd, at 
Delmonico’s Hotel, cor. B: dway and Ch b Street. 





a. B. M. CONSULATE, 17 Broadway. 


peace. In time of peace preferment must necessarily be slow. Where} nd of the Stewards: 
there is no work for a soldier to do be cannot complain that he does not JOHN MOULSON, Jn., 24 Clit Street 


grt glory, or prize-money, or preferment. _ there are great prizes 
up in the profession, involving t on at great commands, 
the ordinary Gr jadiel 


re the ordinary money power mi ously be made to cease. I 


may be well, or it may be ill, that a Lieutenant or a Captain should bay 
bis step, and should make bis upward move an affair of bargain and sale. 


M it . 
THOMAS M. BRAINR, 39 South Street. 
RICHARD J. CORTIS, # Fulton Street. 
CHARLES W. FREDERICKSON, 125 Pearl Street. 
t| And at the office of the ALBION Newspaper, No. 16 Beekman Street. 


ing the law of debtor and creditor ia Eogland, and his Bill is now before 
parliament. It destroys the absurd distinction between traders and non- 
traders, for the purposes of the bill; alters the machinery of the law, 
with the purpose of lessening the expense of collecting the bankrupts’ 
debts, and offers facilities for settlements outside of the Court. It 
does not abolish imprisonment for debt, but the Attorney-General will 
not oppose its abolition if it be desired. The Bill seems to be very ge- 
nerally approved. 

Lord Elgin has gone to Paris to settle with the government the precise 
manner of the future dealings of the Allies with China, whither he will 
thence proceed, and Lord Stanley of Alderley takes his place as Post- 





WALLACE’'S THEATRE. 


No great barm can be done by this, for it probably is not of great con- I" CONSEQUENCE OF MB. WALLACE HAVING TO PRODUCE CERTA 
in dates, 


Sequence to the service whether be be a man of genius or a maa of rou- 
tine, and if be does not do bis duty he has superiors who will take care ia 7 
at while there are ten Lieutenantsand 
ten Captains, there are but two Majors and one L'eutenant-Colonel. When 
arrive at this rank you reach a point where there is a great rush for 
rank, and a great responsibility in the duties it imposes, The bar- 


that the service shal! not suffer. 


velties on certal 
of 


“THE POOR YOUNG MAN’ 
after next week. It will be played TO-NIGHT and EVERY NIGHT NEXT WEEK. 


Master-General. The intentions of the governments towards the Brother 
of the Sun and Moon are cbviously pacific and conciliatory, and unless 


Leeely witidseny tare tans wo tatineing Ra he be very obstinate or very warlike, it seems probable that Lord Elgin 


will be easily able to confirm his claim to the box and freedom, which the 
citizens of London presented tohis Lordship, somewhat before he was 





WINTER GARDEN. 


gelning ey hot, and the money influence equally powerful and ** BVANGEBELINE,*’® 


re may be, indeed—there undoubtedly are, many diffi 
culties in the way of settling this question of army promotion into an en- 


tirely satis‘actory system, but we ought to have no difflealty in initiation 
a nin to the exteat of making the advance to the rank of a field offi 


cer the result of merit, and not of rom ye pony Basen ys visions Loa: 

before us of crosses and ribands hanging from breasts that have never : 

been presented to an enemy—and we might even say more than this— Prof. chruer of Berle. Tenneur of Paris ond Other w 
nestion still occurs, how shall we ever be certain that the merit Open 

ch shall be rewarded by promotion is the merit which the nation 


the 
whic! 
would wish to reward? 


eee te 
CLERICAL VESTMENTS. 


After an taterval of exactly two centuries the country is presented 
Lord Fermoy . N 
bave prepared a Bill “to enforce aniformity in the use of ecclesinstical | 5% (OB stn Persons ou 


with a new Act of Uniformity. Mr. Heory Seymour 


MISS BATEMAN. 


pletely entitled tothem. Lord Stanley, is a reputable peer, who has 
filled several offices in the government. He has hitherto objected to the 
extension of the suffrage, and has, curiously enough, favoured the bal- 
lot ; but as Post-Master-General, it would be indecorous if he were to 





g INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 
694 BROADWAY, CORNER 4TH STREET. 


a well known names, 
from 10 A.M to 10 P.M. Admission 25 cents. 


oppose Lord John Ruseell’s Reform Bill merely becauee it ignores the 
ballot and extends the suffrage ; as Post- Master General therefore, Lord 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE CATALOGUE OF THIS LARGE GALLERY oF Parnt. | 2000's effort will probably have bis Lordship’s sanction, if not his active 
INGS bas been issne |, showing than thirty new arrivals in the month of Janu- support. 
Professor Kretechmar and 


The Colonies have a vigilant representative and guardian ia Mr. 





lexander 8. Leonard, 
remove to the new Church en the North 44th Bu ween (he Sih and 6th 
on Palm Sanday, April Ist. Divine servi-e will be celebrated (D. V.) at 103g A. 
P. M. and oa every morning and evening of Passion Week. 


Justice Haliburton, albeit he sits for Launceston. He has an eye to the 
Tite, Oiksoters: Lernurls Deb, Recor wow wortnipplog ar Vesiatn Aveuse, el | doings of the French in the neighbourhood of Newfoundland. He bas 
oolet "Sod 2 | directed the government’s attention to the fact, that our allies are forti- 





a@ To Tus ALBION SusscRIBERS IN THE PRovINcES.— 
resent authorized to receive money on our account in the British Provinces, 


vestments by Priests and Deaccus of the United Church of England and — SOO Ee EES te Reed Oh eS Cg ee 


Ireland,” and the 


provisions of the measure, brief as it is, may perbaps 
appear at first right well calculated for the purpose in view. It is first 


_ |fying the Island of St, Pierre, and although the Secretary for Foreiga 


Affairs assured Mr. Haliburton that nothing bad been done in violation 


t 
sie his oate would sige ue by reiting to of the stipulations of the Treaty, it is pleasant to know that some one 
prese 


really interested in Colonial affairs is on the spot, to interrogate the 
good people of Downing Street. 
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= W apologise to those whose advertisements are omitted — 
stipalated that the word “ vestment” shall be construed to comprehend week's tone of the Albion. The be oon hy 
i} 


“ all ecclesiastical habits and ornaments to be used or worn by Pricsts | page must henceforth content th lves with 
or Deacons during their public ministration of the services and offices of 
the Church.’ It is next prescribed that from and after the operation of | Who need RANGING, we would say 


advertisers who ranGe themselves on the 
imits. 





the Act all statutes, canoos, and customs repugnant to the provisions | *Pectable, and that persons addressing them may expect prompt and 
of the same shall be absolutely annulled ; after which, without further | “*Y *\teation. : 


liminary, we are introduced to the essence of the Bill. Priests and 
6 at all their services and offices other than sermons are to wear 
“a = white surplice with sleeves, as now ordinarily used, and white 


permits any such Priest or Deacon to wear or use at his discretion, i 


while at sermons they are to wear a “ black gown and white 
A little indulgence, however, is conceded by a clause which 


Tt is not our 
practice to “ puff” wares of any kind, bat for the benefit of those at a distance 
that Bramhall, eee 


The Continent of Europe. 
The arrival of the Arabia on Friday, and the receipt of her mails about 
noon, enables us to lay before our readers the very latest intelligence 
with regard to the very important political movements which are now 








TUB ALBION. 


taking place on the Continent of Europe. Although the Arabia brings 
but two days later news, her advices are of no little moment; for they 
inform us of two important facte, which, though not unexpected, show 
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the Emperor of the French in a new position in regard to his foreign re- 


lations. These facts are the decision that Savoy is to be annexed to 
addition to the foregoing, “ any or all of the following vestmenta—that | ——— = 


is to say, a cassock, a plain black scarf, a cquare cap, and, if he be a 

uate of a University, the hood proper to his degree.”” The superior 
clergy, Archbishops and Bishops, are exempted from the operation of 
the Act, as are also the ministers of cathedrals and collegiate churches 
and chapels ; but, otherwise, the measure embraces the whole clerical 
body throughout England and Ireland. If we add that the penalties 
affixed to a breach of the statute are very severe, and the machinery pro- 
vided for recoverirg them uncommonly, simple, we shall seem to have 


described a tole 

coxcom 
con 

= foolish incumbents. 
ma' 


vestments 


wearing no more than is commonly worn by a 


ume of the place, e 
as clergymen, just as eurp! 


have a few words, however, to offer on 


Tr. 
It may possibly surprise some people to learn that the “ ecclesiastical 
’ in ordinary use amoog the clergy are no ecclesiastical vest- 
ments atall. They aresimply academical costumes. Even if a priest 
were attired to the utmost extent permitted - the Act, he would be 
| the resident members, 
lay as well as clerical, of the Universities at, Oxford and Cambridge. 
Surplices are worn not only by graduates but by undergraduates when 
they attend chapel, — caps and bleck gowve form the ordioary cos 
bands have only been dropped into disuse within 
the last 50 years. As it ie, indeed, they are worn by barristers as well 
ices are worn by choristers as well as priests. 
The ecarf, if it really represents the stole or yoke, has certainly a more 





From Home. 





jeal character, but, as it happens, it is not a habit common to | Without which it certainly does appear tbut paper that is really w 


the eeclesiastical body, being confined by usage to graduates in divinity, 
or the more dignified orders in the Church. As a matter of fact, there 


of worehip—such, for instance, as the Temple Churech—which gra- 
of the Universities are in the habit of frequenting, half 


the congregation might be entitled to wear 
dress as the 


“y costume except that derived from the Universities 


at would the words of the Act be sufficient to secure the uniformity 
desired? We think not. A “ plain white surplice with sleeves” is a de- 


ecisely the same 
parson. It would therefore simplify the visions of 
the Bill if it were enacted that no Priest or Deacon sho appear in 


name, cannot be made. They may be produced from numberiess 


France to the rag merchant, for whom all Europe is now a market. 


sription which would cover specimens of infinite variety. Sarplices are Reform Bill, are justified by the event. The extreme Liberals receive 


th as many fashions as ladies’ ekirte, The collars may set in 
twenty different forms ; there may be “ tucks’ round the shoulders, or 
openwork over the breast ; the “ sleeves’? may be longor short, round or 
pointed ; in fact, the “ mark of the breast,” as the phrase goee, is more 


easily traceable in the surplice than in any otber article of priest! 


cos- 
tume. Take, again, the “ black gown,” acd see how many kinds of robes 
Counsel 


the definition would comprehend. Mayors, Aldermen, Queen’s 
vergers, and 


other functionaries without number are clad in this dress. 
As nothing ‘s prescribed but colour, the gown may be of any shape, and 


So eager are the irresponsible members of the House of Commons for 
sharp and somewbat personal encounters with the goverament, in regard 
to their foreign policy, that a very speedy end to the measures of floance, 
or a rapid approach to Reform are scarcely among the possible features 
of the Session. Yet the Tariff alierations are made, and already the for- 
y effective measure. Heaceforth, it will perbaps be midable difficulty of the Paper Duty isremoved. Its abolition is decided 
thought, there can be no more antiquarian vagaries or ecclesiastical | on, whether to be replaced by the additi 

. Clergymen will be confined to the use of the ordinary robes, 


x | income tax is yet to be de- 
and agree will no ~e, be offended by the conceits or frip- 
e 
tte 


termined. The newspapers teem with letters, from persons more or less 
interested, about the effect of the removal of thisexcise duty. Time only 
can set a question involving so many contingencies at rest. Certain facts 
however may be recorded upon which the reader may speculate at will. 
The duty is equal to 15s. 9d. per owt., and is the same on the coarsest brown 
wrapper as on the most delicately hot pressed note. On the coarser kinds 
of paper it is estimated that the duty amounts to four times the value of 
the raw material, and just doubles ite price as a manofactured article. 
The supply of paper made of coarse fibres, and all the articles called 
papier maché, which when without oraament may be very cheaply pro- 
duced, will probably be greatly increased, and the cost much reduced. 
Their manufacture does not in the least depend on the supply of rags, 


bles ; the raw material for them will not be wanting therefore, and the re- 
duction of their price by at least a half must tend to give an immense 
impetus to their manufacture. With regard to priating and writing 
paper, it is unsafe to make conjectures, The supply of the material ne- 
ceesary for the production of these appears to be limited, though the ac- 
tion of the Commercial Treaty seems to have caused the Emperor to open 


Our anticipations ia regard to the reception of Lord Joba Rassell’s 


with contempt, softened with pity. The Conservatives ridicule it unspar- 
ingly, and the general eupporters of the Ministry accept it as an inevita- | it,—Louis Napoleon will stand before the world as a man who 
ble something which might have been worse. Bat Lord Joha may fairly 
ask any honourable member to make a counter proposition, which shall 
have a better chance of acceptance by Parliament. It alters the present 


system quite as little, bat perhaps rotso conveniently, as Mr. Disraeli’s Bill | destroyed for ever any hopes that he may have indulged of winning the 
did, and bas this very conservative advantage—that it attempts nothing 


France, and the vote, by an overwhelming majority of Tuscany and the 
Romagna, as well as the minor Italian provinces of the north, for annexa- 
tion to the Kingdom of Sardinia. 

The Sardinian Government has consented to the demand of France to 
effect the cession of Savoy aad Nice by a spoeial treaty, to be concluded 
betweea France and Piedmont. The treaty will be followed by a vote of the 
Municipalities, and the two contracting parties will afterwards communi- 
cate to the European Powers the nature of and motives for this territo- 
rial arrangement between them. By this arrangement Sardinia cedes to 
France Savoy up to Mont Cenis, and Nice up to Villefranche inclasive. 
Thus all the passes of the Alps will be poesessed by France, which like- 
wise obtains the districts of Cheblais and Faucigny. The Swiss Eavoy 
at Paris, it is true, has handed to M. Thouvenel a protest against any mea 
sure of annexation of Savoy to France. The Swiss Government will also 
address a note to the Powers who signed the Treaties at the Congress of 
Vienna for the maintenance of the satus guo in Savoy, and the guarantee 
of the neutrality of Switzerland, and of a portion of Savoy. 

But this is not to be allowed to have any influence upon the decision 
of the question. Indeed it seems to have been decided many months ago, 
before the French armies moved down upon the plains of Lombardy. 
For the debate upon this question in the House of Commons has made it 
very clear that, as Mr. Kinglake stated a short time since, to the aston- 
ishment of the world, an understanding did exist b the Emp 

of the French and the King of Sardinia, prior to the commencement of 
the war in Italy last year, that, ia the event of certain contingencies 
arising out of the couflict, those portions of the Sardinian territory were 
to be ceded to France. About this there can be no misteke. When the 
war was over, these contingencies were not believed by the contracting 
parties to have ariseo, and hence the delay in the annouacement of this 
project, and the negotiation® back and forth about it between the Em- 
peror and bis Italian proigé. Be this as it may, however, when 
this annexation of Savoy and Nice is accomplished,—as it most 
certainly will be, in spite of all protests and mancavres against 





it 


has a second time brokea his solemaly plighted word. He may be able 
to justify his course to his own sense of right and that of a certain school 
of po iticians ; bat when the event in question takes place, he will have 


confidence and real respect of Earope.—It is noteworthy that in meet- 


carry any ornament—tage, trimmings, buttons, lace, or what not. As | 2°*- It is the old Reform Bill pushed a little farther ; a second edition, ing the objections made to the course of the Government in regard to 


to the “ equare 


Grand loquiritors of Spain wore a square cap, so do the “ Redemptor 
Fathers” at 


sant girls about the Lake of Uomo. The sbako of the British Lancers 
io 


cap,” nobody can measure the licence which the term 
might convey. It admits balf the beaddresses known to mankind. The 


‘ist 
, 80 do advocates at the French bar, and the pea- 





with additions, but without corrections. Curious calculations have been | Savoy and the Commercial Treaty with France, Lord John Raseell did 
made to show the namber of voters that will be added by the new Bill to | aot venture the slightest expression of confidence or personal cousidera- 
some of the large constituencies. In the cases of Liverpool, Manchester, | tion for the Freach Emperor. He met his opponents solely on the ground 
jg | Leeds, Bradford, and several other large towns, it is asserted that the of policy ; and asked them simply whether they thought it worth while 


increase of voters will be more thao a huadred per cent.; and ia others, | to throw over the advantages of the Treaty and go to war about Savoy. 
by regulations iike tbese ? | as Wolverhampton, Kidderminster, Macclesfield, it will amount to from 


one hundred to three bundred and fifty-one per cent. We have seen no 


If they did, be begged them to bring up that direct issue, and to do 00 at 
once. He said that ine special dispatch which had been just received , 


8 ‘ 
be careful calculation of the effect the sew Bill will have oa the county | (on the 15:h inst.) from the French Government, the ground was taken 
bn cis enantty’ Gee constituencies. : 





that the present position of Italy rendered the possession of the Frencb 
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slopes of the Alps absolutely necessary to France, that France would 
not consent to their retention by Sardinia, and yet (most preposterously 
as It mast appear to every one) that the will of the people of Savoy 
would be cofsalted upon the subject. Nothing was said (at least Lord 
Jobn mentioned nothing) of the possible dilemma in which France would 
be placed after such a declaration, if the people of Savoy should protest 
against the transfer.—The question was to Be suomitied to Her Majesty 
in Cabinet Council, and the view of Government embodied in a special 
dispatch which in tarn would be submitted to Parliament. We venture 
to predict come sharp disputing over that dispatch in both Houses. 

The result of the ballotings in the Italian provinces must be unex- 
pected even to the most enthusiastic supporters of the cause of Italian 
nationality and independence. The vote in Tuscany is the most im- 
portant. It is so bgeause Louis Napoleon, while be had cousented to the 

annexation of Parma and Modena to Sardinia, was known to be 
openly opposed to the same disposition of Tuscany. Besides, in 
the case of that province there was a pride, almost of nationality, 
to be conquered before a hearty consent could be given by her citizens 
to an absolute abeorption of their political existence in that of another 
State. Tuscany has for centuries been the custodian of the language and 
literature of Italy, and her capital, the chief seat of Italian art. She 
alone of the minor Italian States held a peculiar position before the 
world, to give up which would be a sacrifice. And yet that sacrifice 
seems to have been made almost with absolute unanimity. The number 
of persons who voted at the ballotiog was three-fourths of the total in- 
scribed on the electoral lists ; and the result was, for annexation to Sar- 
dinia 386,445 ; for a separate Kingdom, 14,925 ; cancelled 4,949, making 
the proportion of votes in favour of annexation to those for a separate 
Kingdom about as 70 to 3! In the other provinces the results were 
similar. The fixed determination of the Italian people in favour of a 
united nationality could not be more strongly expressed ; aud it is most 
remarkable that the movement has been so resistless that even the 
priesthood bas joined, and in some cages led it. The peasants of certain 
neighbourhoods went to the ballot-urns in masses, headed by their priests, 
to vote for annexation. Well may the Times exclaim, “ A great victory 
has been won. Napoleon III., who owes his throne to universal suf- 
frage, and who is now appealing to it in his design of extending 
bis frontier, cannot but guize the i vote of the Italiane, and 
aid them in bringing toa settlement this dangerous and long-vexed ques- 
tion.” And yet the correspondent of this very paper writes from Paris 
that an autograph letter from the Emperor bas already reached Tario, 
eouched in still more angry style than the speech from the Throne, or 
than any official despatches that have yet appeared. This letter urges 
the King of Sardinia not to accept Tuscany in his own name, although 
Tuscany bas declared her wishes by a suffrage far less impeachable than 
that to which Napoleon boasts that he ownes bis own throne. Yet in 
the face of these facts he, as far as his protests can, probibite Victor 
Emmanuel fiom accepting the free gift of the Tuscan people, although 
he graciously permits him to name a prince of bis house as the occupant 
of the Tuscan throne. This however would strike at the root of the pro- 
ject of national unity, so dearly cherished in Italy —Meantime, Pied- 
mont continues ber military operatious ; and the orders for the French 
army to hold itself in readinese to evacuate Lombardy at short notice 
have been counter-manded. 

The present King of Naples is surpassing his odious predecessor in his 
arbitrary and tyrannical rule. Like Rehoboam’s, his lite fioger is 
thicker than his father’s loins. The noblest and best of his subjects are 
imprisoned and exiled upon suspicion of being favourable to the pro- 
ceedings in the provinces of Central Italy ; and the land groans beneath 
his oppression. We may yet see all Italy owning the sovereignty of a 
single monarch, and he, Victor Emmanuel. 

From Spain we hear that the Emperor of Morocco has sent a message 
to Marshal O'Donnel expressing a desire fur peace. O’Donuel entered 
upon negotiations but refased to grant an armistice. Peace in this quar- 
ter however is not far off. Would that the same might be said with rea- 
son of distracted Europe ! 





unntee coseemeed 


DOrvama. 


I am amazed that so sagacious a student of times and seasons as Mr. Bourci- 
cault should have suffered “ St. Patrick's Day in the evening” to pass by without 
the production of his last new melodrama. The opportunity of our pleasures is 
itself a pleasure ; and all the Milesians who hailed the “ Colleen Bawn” with 
rapture on Thursday night, would have gone into ecstacies over it on the 17th 
of March. They would not have contented themselves with calling the modest 
and blushing author out before the curtain, or with clapping their gloves all to 
pieces in the parquette. They would have crowned him with a wreath of sham- 
rock, clothed him in a robe of green ‘‘ samite, mystic, wonderful,” put the harp 
of Tara into his trembling hands, and hailed him as the Bard of Erin. Since 
we are to lose the light of Mr. Bourcicault’s presence upon our stage, (rumour 
averring that this accomplished dramatist is on his way to establish a kind of 
theatrical assey-office in Paris), I sincerely lament that he should have missed 
this felicitous occasion of Spates in a chariot of cheers. As it is, however, 
this blossom of the bog, which he tenders us as his gift, ought to be most 
cordially received. For it is racy of the soil in it grew, and a flower to 
be remembered for its own fresh frag’ 

There is an old slander long current in history, which avers that the Irish are 
the first soldiers of Europe on a foreign soil, bat the worst of the world at home. 

origin of the calumny is simple enough. | 
great by valour only, Poland would never have 
never have waited fora Napoleon to unseal her prison-. oors 
now be her trampet as loudly over the conquered sands of Tetuan, as if 
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political incompetencies of the Irish 
it was the social sins of Ireland herself, which made all her efforts 


at union and revolution absurd, till in the fullness of time justice was ready to 
cross the Channel, and cement her union with the sister-island on the enduring 
basis of y, interest, and right. The individual Irishmen who broke the 
English at Fontenoy under the banner of France, were no braver or bet- 
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va had never lived and Cortez bad never swept the Aztec | Portu 


@ novelty ; not, of course, a novelty to be highly exalted, since the quality of 
mere curiosity which such a plot evokes in the audience, is by no means essen- 
tial to the dramatic enjoyment ; but still worth noticing, and in its 
measure of praise. Mr. Bourcicault, our dramatic An'was, touching his 
mother-earth, manipulated this plot with a skill quite lacking in his recent 
agence You cannot help taking an interest in the fortunes of the poor 
ittle innocent pretty Colleen, interpreted to you as those fortunes are in 
a moderately Caledonian brogue, by the soft and cooing voice of 
Miss Agnes Robertson. Nor are the other ch ters, as Mr. B icault 
has put them on the stage, perfectly destitute of all claims on human compre- 
hension and sympathy. They area trifle talky, certainly, but they make up for 
the average vapidity of their eloquence by the vigour and vivacity of their ac- 
tion. The play moves; which to the public is a very important matter. It 
moves, too, with felicity and a certain grace, and through scenery of more than 
common excellence, and to the paniment of p! fitly pathetic national 
melodies, happily arranged by the skilful Mr. Baker. 

On the whole, then, the “ Colleen Bawa” is a success, and deserves to be a 
success. It would be a still more positive success, as [ have said, had it 
bloomed out on St. Patrick's Day ; and it would deserve to be a still more posi- 
tive success were the dramatic merit of the rest of the impersonations more 
nearly on a level with that of Miss Robertson's Colleen Bawn, and Mr. Fisher's 
Kyrie Daly. Mr. Bourcicault’s Myles-na-Coppaleen (which, being interpreted, 
means “ Miles of ponies”) is rather too trofly and elaborate, but has all the 
merit of lavish local colour. Miss Keene as the Oolleen-Ruadh, or “‘ Golden- 
baired Young Lady” hardly does herself justice. If Miss Keene would be Miss 
Keene, and abandon the high-pressure and valvular system of acting 
which she adopted at that fatal epoch when she became a “ Marble 
Bride,” I think she would be much more comfortable upon the stage, and I am 
sure that we of the parquette would be a thousand times more happy. _Intensi- 
ty comes to Miss Keene by natare : and it is painting the lily, or rather brim- 
stoning sulphar, and electrifying chain-lightning for her to affect a virtue which 
she already has. Let her leave that “ added grace” to her less impassioned dra- 
matic sisters ; as for instance to Miss Bateman, who is the best incarnation we 
have of the strictly meditative Muse; and who might with advantage borrow a few 
of the superfluous terrors which only load Miss Keene down to her own de- 
struction, like the golden ornaments showered upon the traitorous ja. 
Miss Bateman’s Eo: ‘ine contrasts with Miss Keene’s Anne Chude, like a 
lake in an English park with a mill-race on the Kennebec after a freshet. The 
placid and unruffied movement of the sorrows of the Acadian maiden and of 
the wrongs of her people, across the stage of the Winter Garden, can hardly have 
been matched in all theatrical h since that famous performance com- 
memorated in the “ Cambridge Tart,” in which we are told that, 


“ The virgins and the matrons in white robes a-flowing 
Came marching on the stage like a sow with her farrow, 
And politely informed us that they were then a goiug 
To request heaven’s curses on the noble Pizarro.” 
HAMILTON. 











Editorial Loungings. 


ROME. 


it is scarcely needful to make further mention of it. One little incident, 


barely credible ; but I will give presently the proof. 


iteelf— maint ap 





the world is limited to the street wherein he dwells, save when called 
forth on his own professional avocatious. 

Now I stated, I think, in my last letter, that the Liberal y among 
the citizens not only declined to patronise or share in the festive scenes 
of the Corso, but that they actually got up a Corso o! their own, outside 
the Porta Pia, making a display, within the walls, on the Friday and 
Sunday alone, which are Carnavalic dies non. The extemporised prome- 
nade beyond the usual boundaries greatly exasperated the ruling powers ; 
and one of the pitiful and cruel processes adopted by them, in retaliation, 
is the point whereto I am bringing the reader. A police-agent called, on 
one of these carnival days, upon the executioner above-named, and de- 
sired bim to mount a carriage at an appointed hour, and take a promi- 
beat in the throng of presumed malcontents who would be parad- 
ing, that afternoon, Very oaiurally, the man demurred, expostulated, 
and refused ; pleading that his life would be put into immivent peril by 
an intrusion so marked and insulting. But policeman was furnighed 
with positive injunctions from bigh quarters, that could not be withstood. 
The grim apparition was therefore duly set forth before the eyes of the 
astonished multitude ; but the mob, informed or suspicious of some little 
plot uuderlying so strange an innovation, abstained from any assault 

the iutender. The scandal of the affair was its sole result, 














































The dreary Carnival came to an end at the appointed time, and was 
dismissed so promptly from the minds of the traveller-participante, that 


however, deserves to be put on record, as indicative of the base means 
here adopted for thwarting the popular impulse The fact itself appears 


Rome—resembling in this respect many civilized cities, even London 

i i gst its officials ; nor is there reason 
to believe that the august adjutant of the law enjoys more favour here 
than eleewhere. Indeed, either in accordance with medieval regulation 
or modern custom, that individual’s experience of the outward ways of 


read. With the torch of liberty in one hand, and an extinguisher ia the 
other, he figures befure the world. We know not what bis next move- 
meats will be ; though my Lord Palmerston vouches for his good inten- 
tions (winking his own mental eye, no doubt), Did the poet foresee all 
the pacific talk and warlike preparation of our day, when he spoke of 


the voice of clamour and debate, 
That pleads for peace till it disturbs the state ? 


Amid all this hubbub, however, it is pleasant to find an official t 
possessed of taste and leisure for phd, = «- beyoud the strife Li 
; of the t. Yesterday, at the Caffarelli Palace, hard by 

the Campidoglio, I had the pleasure of hearing Mr, Newton, her Britan- 
nic Majesty's resident Consul, deliver a Lecture explanatory of bis re- 
cent and famous discoveries at Halicarnassus. This place figures, [ be- 
lieve, in maps of the Turkish territory in Asia Minor, under the less son- 
orous name of Budrum; but it was once esteemed one of the seven won- 
ders of the world, owing to the size and grandeur of the tomb there 
erected, B.C. 350, by Queea Artemisia, to the memory of her husband, 
King Mausolus. Hence the term mausoleum, whereto we have 80 long 
adbered. Mr. Newton achieved a real archwological triumph, in verify- 
ing the records of Pliny, and securing for our great London Maseum 
come splendid specimens of the sculpture of the age of Praxiteles, which 
was the second period of Greek art, as the age of Phidias was the first. 
All the story was well set forth, Even to me—who am no antiquary, 
but simply a worshipper of beauty, preferring fine copies to mediocre ori- 
ginals—the Lecture was fall of interest. Its application also was bold, 
and will renew discord among artists and critics, Not offensively, but 
with sufficient distinctness, the Lecturer set down the gtand galleries of 
Rome a peg or two, hinting rather than declaring, that their treasures ot 
sculpture are only repetitions and variations of and from grander works 
that have ed them. Gibson, the head of the classical school here, 
cays that this is all new-fangled nonsense, I shall not myself attempt to 
mumble such a bone of contention. It matters not. I soarcely expect 
to live until the Laocoon, or the Mars of the Ludovisi Villa, becomes 
valutless by comparison with Phidian and Praxitelian marvels yet to be 
excavated, unless indeed with them shoald come to life a new Medea into 
whoee herb pot I might be privileged to jump. Then indeed, that is to 
say with renewed youth and acqu experience, I would endeavour to 
drill and train my sensations ; as it is, they have, I fear sometimes ran 


wild. 
, while I have endeavoured in my 





For I would not have it sup) 
late communications to steer clear of descriptions whether of objects or 
feelings—I would not, I say, have it supposed that I have really iounged 
listlessly aloog here, eeeing little and feeling nothing. Very far from it. 
I may not chance to think that St. Peter’s Church isthe ae ultra of 
architecture ; or that Canova’s statue of the Princess Pauline Borghese 
is a masterpiece ; or that Guido’s so-called portrait of Beatrice Cenci in 
the Barberini Palace is a realization of a poet’s imaginings ; or that 
Tivoli (because its falling waters are lovely, as falling water al- 
ways is lovely, whether poured from pails or rivers) is comparable to 
Frascati in pictureequeness and interest. Still. I thank Heaven that I 
thrilled with delight, standing on the Ponte Nomentano to see sunset’s 
liquid glow upon the Sabine and the Alban Mounts; in the ob- 
secure Church of Santa Maria della Pace, the 
grandeur of Raphael’s Sybils; before the Athlete in the Braccio 
Nuovo of the Vatican ; amid the rains of the ancie t Tuscu- 
lam—cum multis aliis, que nunc describere greed 
don’t read well in print, unless from youn) or men ia authority, 
and I bave therefore avoided a displa: of them. And so I say farewell 
to Rome, without quoting Byron or Madame de Stael. My next com- 
munication will probably be from Sorreuto, the Southera termination of 
my journeyings, whence I shall turn my steps homewards. 

have omitted to speak of severa! studios of modern artists, 
serving of praise, some of commiseration. But I did not come here as 
an avowed critic ; and so let that Fa. I have forgotten also to allude 
to the new and singularly frightful mode of dressing the bair, adopted 
by the female votaries of fashion. They crisp after the style 
valent among negro wenches jn there days, and in use by Imperial 
ulias in the time of the Emperor Titus!! I am told that the mode has 
come hither from Paris ; but I inclioe to believe that it is imported from 
New York, and has some gee bearing upon the great question be- 
tween North and South. I forbid it therefore in my household, and 
trust to escape it at Pestum, if it haunt me at Naples, 
Rome, 2nd March, 1860. W. ¥. 
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The double Purpure, whi, waa to ve served by this j z i bit of 
barbarism, remaius to be explained. If the resented the affront 
and maltreated the ageut therein, a row would ensue, and the military 
would be enabled to read the populace a lesson, whereof Holy Mother 
Church deems them sadly in need. If, on the other hand, all passed off 
quietly, the Liberals would be taunted with the degradation iuse; 
ftom,th ir party, and the obvious blood-ihirstiness of their designe, seeing 
that eveo the public ti was admitted to association with 
them. A charming little plot, was it not, for the administration of a 
Christian government, in this latter half of the nineteenth ceatary ? 

And it will be said that, beyond the fact of this strange 
aod animportast result, the remainder must be all guess-work ; nay, 
some sensitive persons will imagice an ominous coincideace between the 
fact itself and certain souvenirs of 1789, Stay a moment; the explana- 
tion is the cream of the grim joke. The occurrence, and rumours con- 
cerning its origia, coming to the ears of General Goyon, he considered 
the affair both serious and scacdalous. —er he sent one of the 
Secretaries attached to his Legation, accompani 
executioner himself, to sift the whole matter thoroughly. It is from the 
proces verbal, officially drawn out, that I have told the story. A friend of 
mine saw acd read the document itself, signed by the poor wretch on 
whom the plot was pivotted. I have reason therefore to place implicit 

tid io Pp thas giveo. Whether the correspoodents of 
the London press have already veatilated it, I have no means of judging. 
At least it supplies my last word touching the Carnival of 1860. 

My jast word touching Rome iteelf is not to be supplied so easily, for 
—although I am about to leave it, after a tea weeks’ sojoura, with iofi- 
nite regrei—I am puzzled to accouut for the fascination of a residence 
bere. We have rain, mad, and cold weather, ad nauseam ; the church 
ceremonies are tedious ; the Carnival was a failure ; the beggars are im- 
aate and swarming ; poverty aod stare one in the face ; 
the antiquities are too often jumbled ; 
faded ; the good pictures in the Galleries are one in a dozen ; St. Peter’s 
itself is bat a series of magnificeat architectural blunders. With all these 
draw backs, and half a hundred di atmente, there is no denying the 
charm (I know not any other suitable word) that Rome exercises over 
its visitors. It seems to affect the young and old, the illiterate and the 
cultivated, those who are susceptible of emotion, aod those to whom ex- 
ternal objects are a.ike indifferent. Aod I have sought ia vain to unra- 
vel the mystery of this fascination. The residents see it exemplified, 
season after searon ; but, lookers on as they are, they are equally unable 
to solve it. I should incline to attribate it to the infinite variety, as 
well as number of the attractions that surround one, were it not that the 
feeling is shared by not a few of the genus blasé. sing home an 0 rey 











terday, of a veteran traveller who commenced abusing Rome as “a 
old bole of a place” immediatel7 on his arrival, kept up the same cry 
duriog several months’ stay, peeernty ome Fa though it was 
a “ dirty old hole of a place,” be would not have left it if be had not 
paid for bis passage. 

M 





tal that Biitain should lend ber name and influence to any plac, 
which would tead to Austrian rule in Venetia. But they feel 
that their own li may melt away, under Bonapartist seductions, 








other discussions oa 
exquisite fe an A alter alae gp erga lenge de 
conspirator and from ‘his youth upward, that he runs may 













mi Danish 
Finance at Copenhagen. The line will proceed from Scotland and Den- 
mark, vi@ the Farve Islands, Iceland, Greenland, and to 
Canada and the United States. The article of the Tariff which 
imposes a duty of one shilling per ton on foreign aad co- 
lonia) built ships, in England as British ships, io liea 
of the duties now payable, has passed the House of Commons. 
The Canadian Government have passed 


0 phantl y.—————_— Aceord 
ing to the New Brunswicker they have in that Province a bauk, a 
defaulter to the public and the government, the notes of which ore not 
redeemed in specie, which bas in fact formally suspended specie payment 
more than two years, and which yet declares dividends at the rate of 8 
per cent. Truly, Threadaeedie Street, and even Wall Street, may learn 
something of our friends in New Brunswick. In 1858, 71,000,000 
and 7,250,000 book 














book packets was 2}d. each. When the im ne per is 
abolished all ne . will pass through the esp phen Bo 

The Court Journal says that there is not the slightest foundation 
for the announcement of the of the Pringe of 


marriage 
Orange with an illustrious British Princess.————A coastgu 
dog, to the eastward of Rottingdean, disturbed a fox, which, on being 
pursued, made towards the cliff, and threw himself over, bolding on the 
edges by his fore pawsyin the evident expectation that the dog would 
dash at him, and so occasion his own death. The dog, however, 
knowing the country too well to be taken in, contenied himself 
with biting the pawe of the fox, which thereby lost ite hold, fell to the 
ettom, aad was killed. In a recent debate on Ocean Postal 
tracts, in the Canadian ative Council, the Hon. Mr. De Blaquiere 
drew attention to the fact (hat the original contract of the Imperial go- 
vernment had chiefly if not solely in view the advantage of the North 
American Colonies, aod that uently the terminus of the steamers 
was Halifax.————Mr, St. _— Fr ey that he has —-> be 
the ietor and of uebec Morning Chronicle, which un- 
ost ty been one of the ablest and most impartial 
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your dress. Mr. Joba Motley, author of the 
H of tbe Dateb bas e! og Member 
of the French Institate, in the place of the lamrnted Prescott ——_——— 
What Lord Joho Russell was doing in 1831 : —_Te cradle of Re- 
form. What Lord 1860 : ing its (small) 


bat Jobe Resell is éeing fe 
bier”? At least, so Punch has it. . Raskin writes to the London 
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April, the anniversary fof his birthday ————A very large fire bas 
ccousved at Bristol, te aloh the extensive library and book-stock of the 
well-known collector, Mr. Kersiake, which comprised many volumes 
and MSS. of the rarest description, has been injured to the extent, it is 
believed, of from £15,000 to £20,000. —The name of the Emperor 
of China appears for the first time in the Almanach de Gotha for 1860. 
Sian Fien is the seventh Emperor of the Tisins, which succeeded the 
dynasty of the Mins in 1644. r. C ing, at Leeds, said the 
year 1867 seemed to end 6,000 years of the world’s history, and benee 
the millennial rest of 1,000 years was close at band. An European war 
was looming more dreadiul than that which had recently bappened. He 
believed that Euagland would emerge from the midst of these vials of 
wrath, and his study of prophecy, so fur from making him feel 
gloomy, filled him with hope. his is traly comforting. — 
A canard has got into the Freuch papers that the Emperor of the French 
gave Mr. Cobden £25,000 for bis services, and also requested our Go- 
vernment to give him a peerage. It needs no contradiction, but shows 
how estranged we are, and how little Frenchmen know of Englishmen, 
————-According to the Inverness Courier, a manuscript History of the 
Gospels in the Celtic language, written as carly as the tenth century, has 
been discovered at Cambridge with other papers in the ancient Scoto- 
Celtic dialect, They are to be edited and published. —A curious 
typographical error in a newspaper was this : “ We do battle, without 

or charge, for the cause of the right!” This would be a very weak 
battle, indeed. It was writteo—“ without stint or change.” 
Whilst the whole population of Vienna took aa active part in the Schiller 
festival, it is said the medical profession alone kept aloof. Considerable 
surprise being expressed at this exclusiveness, a wit remarked, “ I thiok 
it quite nataral that medical men won’t bave anything to do with im- 
mortal le.” The House of Lords bave been engaged on a 
bill which, when first glanced at, looks like a bill directed egainst tight 
lacing. Its object is to prevent the entering or raoning of borses carry- 
ing very light weights for any plate or money, and enacts that after the 
first day of January, 1861, no borse ranning a race shall carry less than 
seven stone weight, under pain of such horse, or the value of iy, being 
forfeited, and of a penalty of £200 to be imposed on those who entered 
or started it. —A rifle Company in one of the Midland Counties 
having met for the purpose of choosing officers the other day, on 
the candidates being requested to withdraw, all the members of the 
corps withdrew but three. These three, left to themselves, did not 
flinch from their duty, but elected themselves to fill the vacant poats, 
very much to the astonishment of their brethren in arms. 
On Thursday last, Mr. Gibson Peacock, editor and principal proprietor 
of the Philadelphia Hvening Bulletim, was entertained with a complimen- 
tary dinner at the La Pierre House ; Mr. Morton Mc Michael, of the 
Nirth American, presiding.——— In three weeks £40,000 bas been sub- 
seribed towards the testimonial to Mr. Cobden, in sums of from £500 to 
£5,000! In the island of Nassau, on the 9th inst., a dinner was 
given to the Secretary of the Colony, the Hon. C. R. Nesbitt, who is soon 
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settled by reference to the Army List having in the first instance been de-| drill is in fact very excellent drill. Asa mili man I look upon loose 
termined by the date at which its services fad been origiaally accepted. | drill as a very difficult think to master. In ~~! what use to make 
The Artillery, of which there are already no less than 43 | of this tree and that bush there is a great deal more than meets eye 
corps, are allowed precedence ; they were well represented yes Y. | at fret sight, and I believe that until you can drill steadily it is tan 
Next in order follow the Middlesex, the Lanarkshire and the burgh | sible for you to drill loosely. (Hear, bear.) I have heard with great 
Engineers, the Huntingdonshire and Devonshire Mounted Rifles ; then | pleasure that this volunteer movement is taking root downwards, ang 
come the eighty-three Rifle corps, constituting an army of which the na-/| that our young friends at school are begging already to have a foretaste 
tion may justly be proud. of subsequent drill. (Laughter.) Nothing I believe can tend more to 
Devoushire, Middlesex, and Lancashire form the van ; and as the re- | make the movement permanent than the preparatory drilling of y 
presentatives of the hundred and two corps which it seems those three a 





Fa 


| persons. (Hear, hear.) It is the fashion to say that we are not 
counties can muster “ fell ia—two deep,” considerable interest was | tary nation. It is true that we have no conscription ; but what is 
evinced at the appearance of the officers of the Victoria Rifles, That re-| natural inference? Why, that our army and our militia are volun 
giment, from its long standing, its perfect state of discipline, and the re-| forces. (Hear, hear.) No man in this country is forced to serve in the 
putation its members have loug since achieved, by the soldierlike preci-| military forces; every man who serves at all serves of his own free will. 
sion of their movements and evolutions in the field, is universally ad-!| (Cheers.) 
mitted to be, par excellence, the “ crack volunteer corps.” It is not gene- THE BALL. 
rally known that this fine regiment bas existed continuously since the; After the dinner came the ball, given in the grand Floral Hall adjoin- 
commeucement of the century, its original designation being—the “ Duke | ing the Covent-gardea Theatre. It is said to have been one of the 
of Camberland’s sbarpshootere.” When all the other volunteer corps! most exciting spectacles which have been seen the metropolis for 
were disbanded, this one alone was allowed to remain, so that it forms,| many years. 
in fact, the ouly connecting link eH the by-gone and rem ed —— 
body of Volunteers. The Duke of Wellington, the lieutenant-colonel of | 
this regiment, headed bis officers, whose martial beariug and eminently | Ovituary. 

Marshal Reille, the senior Marshal of France, aged 85. He commanded 


military uniform elicited general approbation. 
4 corps d’armée at Waterloo. He married a daughter of Massena, and 

TSE UNIFORMS. three sons, one of whom is a colonel in the army, the second @ lieutenant, and 
As this was the first public occasion on which there has been a réunion me b=! a member of tho Carpe eanapat cane, =, via todoe cele- 
of the kind, it afforded the only opportunity we have yet had, of fairly | brated pianoforte manufacturer, ity-eig! ew n the metro- 
contrasting the different colours as well as the cut and facings of the aa pete at the age of seventeen, with a few shillings in his pocket, and went tothe 
forme selected for the adoption of the volunteer corps. use of oneee After oo abd ged pT peer aol coaute 
Both as regards ease and appearance, no less than fitness for hard In Paris, in tho Tah pear of yon thee ee ey 


her age, Georgiana, relict of Ha: bbs 

work, the uniform of the Victorias unquestionably stands first, and this ., late ef the Island of Berbadeen— At Prees Hall, Shropshire, Colonel Bit 

seems so generally acknowledged that several other corps have adopted | Robert Chambre Hill, C.B., in his 82d year.—At Reading, Berks, Vice Admiral 

it as their model, and copied it closely. It appears to be perfectly black, | James Arthur Murray, in the 70th of his age——At Woolwich, of 

or of the darkest tint of green, relieved ouly by frosted silver mountings | M.G Russel, R.A. aged 75.—In Paris, Stephen Amand Wright, Esq., 

on the cross-belt and pouch, and looked yesterday, perhaps, all the more | #t the y =f the on ee eee — of 4 in his Tist 

striking from the brilliant coloaring observable around. Of greys and | Yee" oe Gert ia — ee pg 

drabs there were all conceivable shades, varied with green, black, searlet, Elizabeth, | y Milliken N Langton, Lantos” David aot an, fe Tunes, 

aod crimeon facings avd braid, and lace and embroidery, in some instan- | R.N.— At Beauchamp, near Bray, in the county of Dublin, Sir Lovelace Stamer, 

ces, of wonderful design. The buffs and greys and drabs are for the most | Bart., aged 62.—Lost on board the Nisnwrod steamer, on the passage from Liyer- 

part mistakes, as mavy of the wearers evidently seem to opine. Too | pool to Cork, Sir J. Judkin FitzGerald, Bart., of Plas yn Roe, St. Asaph, aged 

much has palpably been sacrificed to the absurd potion of renderiog | 72.—At Andler’s Ash, Liss, near Petersfield, Hants, ‘Thomas ‘ating: Bog or 
Bart.—It 


a 
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them as nearly invisible as possible. a matter which every military man | £¢00, R.N.—At Brighton, in his 86th year, Major C. Hames, 
of experience knows to be of very little real momeut in actual warfare. | iment, 4 distinguished officer at Waterloo and in the Me eng cme oy Thulgar- 


The result in some instances of this strange passion bas been the produc- is Gedthy abvemeats thas ab ) hae ne ay by amen of the thirteen persons 
tion of as unsightly and bigarre a set of costumes as the wildest imagina- | whose deaths are above recorded, is over 76 years.—Mr. Justice Watson. 

tions of a maniacal man-milliner could possibly have devised. Happily, | — 

this is a blunder that can be easily rectified when the uniforms bave to 

be renewed, and there can be little doubt that the lesson acquired both | Appoturments. 


to leave the island.) Ameng the guests present were Ex-President Pierce, | &t the levée and the ball yesterday will not be lost on the future. | mr. . S. one zp ant Wonseia Se Sey, \- Dees Cy R. Pad- 
soogttane tpens ee Gardinal Antonelll Gey ®) -saemer my ~~ SNL | Atty.-Gen, for Ireland, M.P. for Cork.-Mr. B, B. “Andrews to be Gov. of the 





Stockton, wife of the American Minister at Rome, a very handsome mo- 


salc table, representing the Roman foram. The border contains speci- | '**t balf-bour. 


But the throng and the pressure have been increasing rapidly for the | (old Cast. 
yaiches are consulted, eyes are anxiously turned to- | 


mens of the many valuable kinds of marble which adorned the ancient | “2S the portal through which all are eagerly longiog to pass. A Avutp. 


temples and public edifices of Rome.———-—It is proposed to erect a . 


Pe le q the suppressed hum of many voices sounds through the dust-charged at- oe 
memorial to the late historian Henry Hallam. Mrs. Stowe has a poor = on varied ealy by © low luterjection, as = Geld oflcer's epar| Parliament on the purchase of commissions in the army, Captain Vernon 


new work io press in Londou.—-——Lord Dufferin bas been excavating 


hermometer would at this moment indicate much more than blood heat ; Tux Surrus, Browse, axp Jongses 1x Anus.—In the discussion fa 


~ - id :— 
; scarifies an unfortunate instep. The effect of a tightly-buttoned and = “ ” 
ae ~ Agee Se pasate ef tensiptnan ete eocken closely-fitting uniform is begining to tell on more than one flusbed and In the slang of the day it was said, that the “upper ten thousand’ 


the search. 
on the 15th inst. in the lanatic asylum, been put under restraint. 


Sn 


THE VOLUNTEERS AT COURT. 





wit j Pari saq | Plethoric countenance. Shakos are unanimously voted inconvenient in | ¥ 
M. Jallien having attempted suicide in Paris and died Serowa. & 1 wany have been crushed flat, the peaks of others have Army List, he would find for one Plantagenet, fifty representatives of the 


been doubled up, while the remains of several crest-fallen plumes strew houses of Smith, Brows, Jones, and Co., and for one of the 4 
@ floor 


failed to lunch, are not in oP — _ he are thinking of the 
long interval that must still elapse ere they can 
Then onan mpg their gilded prison ; and then there is the dinner, with all its intermina- | 


in the army. But if any oue looked down the 





fifty of those who were connected with commerce, and even with 
The whe bave come up 169 wiles sinew breakiost, and beve Foun bis own experience, one of the “ fastest” men be ever knew in the 
army was the son of a Scotch upbolsterer—(a laugh)—and the wildest 


ope to escape from | ragoon be ever saw was the son of a country attorney. (Laughter.) 


a 
“ This was indeed a proud day for England! It presented the sublime | ple speeches, to be endured after this, and the ball in prospect, with its The hero of Lucknow was the son of a Baptist minister; Sir J. Eley 


spectacle of a patriot mouarch, who reigns no less distinguished in the | six thousand and odd saltatory performers! A mouth at Hythe or 


iantly led the 14th Light Drr, at Chilliaow 
poe at Aldershott were surely preferable to one such day of ioilsome = oeiveta.caliten. « om allah, ealisted 


hearts of his people than on his throne, meeting the brave citizens of his 
metro in defence of bis crown and of the British constitution, 
and, with the characteristic virtue of the sous of Albion, resolved to con- 
tinue free, or cere to fall with the liberty and independence of their 
country. Su 


had risen from a trvoper to command the Blues ; and Brigadier Cureton, 


THE RECEPTION, !—The Times, in speaking relati 
At last the glad signal is given ; the Queen, (who, it may be as well Cis Dever Sumeey Ramnetethe ~~ te a 


® spectacle ie worthy of such .» people j such a people | 40 wate for the information of the ladies who read this chronicle, wore a merits of the Whitworth and Armstrong consene, sage s—Banotiy of these 
are deserving the superivr bl gs they possess.” 


esein: 
A chronicler of the memorable occurrences of the year 1803 thus pre- 


train of dablia velvet trimmed with point lace ; the petticoat of white paiem, beware, oe in nly gn o _Whas tf 


rifles and Armstrong guns should not be the ns and rifles after 


faces his narrative of one of the most remarkable incidents of that epoch opal ST UEEnAits Uuatdonen van on no Ndi - of) allt What if Mr. Whitworth should supersede Sir William eee | 


—an incident which has not recurred, though its analogy to the striking 


event and brilliant ceremovy which took place yesterday at St. James's, | heen diffused, converges in one direction. 


renders the sentiments expressed in the observation just quoted, almost 
ba ag | applicable to the present occasion. 


to 379,900; the population of the country being then only balf what it 
is at present. 

It was computed that on each day more than 200,000 human beings 
were congregated to witness the extraordinary epectacle ; that all within 
a circle of twenty miles who could leave their homes attended ; and it 
is recorded that at a period when travellers bad few facilities and the 
season Many discomforts, a vast number accomplished journeys of many 
bundred miles, in order that they might behold this remarkable display 
of the zeal and patriotism of their countrymen. “It was altogether,” 
adds the writer just quoted, “a day on which we bave to congratulate 
London and the empire at large. It was a day which afforded the most 
glorious sight we ever witnessed, without a single circumstance to excite 
the smallest regret.” 

Two generations since then have passed away. The Sovereign before 
whom thore gallant troops defiled ; the Dakes of Cambridge, of York, of 
Cumberland, of Clarence, and of Kent, by whom he was surrounded ; the 
Queen, the Princesses Augusta, Elizabeth, Sophia, and Mary, the Prince 





= Mines ped = ; tints more or less ~ and gay pen in| w 
their rear. It is ult to maintain anything like the order of military 
ihe 26th and 28th October, 1803, George ILI. Inspected 27,077 vo- | array, but nevertheless the attempt is made, Group after group * 
laateers in Hyde-park, the representatives of a total metropolitan force | through the Throne-room by régfuents, companics, 

of 46,000 men, at atime when the nembers througdout Englund amounted | head by their senior officer. 


berlain, who stands at the right of the Queen, and reads the names 
aloud. Meanwhile the officers draw up momentorily in line before her 
Majesty, bow and retire. Amongst them is a remarkable group, whose 
singalar appearance renders it difficult even for the Queen herself to main- | 
tain ber wonted gravity. The officers in question hed thought proper 


tloas. | 


and diamonds ae a bead-drees,) had sbe been the Goddess of Punctu- 


- 
ity, could not have been more exect. The and plunge us all at once into another period of ruinous 


re, which has hitherto | The War Minister did not blink these questions; indeed, he professed 
e stately black uniforms of | io have satistied himself on the matter." The Whitworth rifle is a better 
eapon than the Enfield; that is acknowledged, and General Hay has 
settled the question by his verdict. Bat it isalso a more c weapon, 
P passes | and the superiority of its qualities is not practically commensurate with 
or subdivisions, | jis superiority of price. It will Oe | further, and perbaps more truly, 
te ms i cr ude yn he ge Can | et sath hae are 
| Sidney Herbert conveyed the truth of the matter by a familiar illustra- 
| tion, A chronometer is a better article than a watch, but nobody thinks 
of carrying a chronometer when a watch made for a quarter of the money 
ns will auswer every purpose. As regards rifled canuon, Sir William Arm- 
clothe themselves in loose eky blue blonses, with buff waist belts, and round | tin eae ta tienen = rae wa oe length of 
fiat-brimmed “ wide-awakes.” The tout ensemble, well enough for a French | range bis object. He has bitherto aimed only at accuracy, bat is quite 
cantonnier, was ludicrous in the extreme, when suggested as a military | ready to try his band at distance. Moreover, the difference between the 
costume, Some balfdozen other officers—for reasons which did not | rival engines is not a difference of principle. So strong is the analogy 
transpire—had, in addition to their swords, Colt’s revolvers attached | petween them that, “ whichever of the two prevails, we are perfeetly 


to their belts. One dress seemed to have been copied from one assumed | gfe.” That. at least. is Mr. Sidney Herbert’ i 
oe . Aare moe « . . . . . y Herbert’s couclusion, and so we may 
by Backstone in a recent farce, and a sprinkling of Knickerbockers, with | dismiss all aoxiety about the matter. 


theif concomitant high lows, elicited very few commendatory observa- 








War Orrice, Marca 9.—7th Lt Drags: Bvt-Lt-Col Bashe to be Lt-Col; Byt- 


The numbers preecnt yesterday were computed to amount to upwards | Maj tue Hon Wykebam Fiennes to be Maj; Capt Shaw, fm 9th Lt Drags, to be 


of 2,500; now if we allow but 50 rank and tile to each officer, and », | Capt, v Paulet wh ; Lt the Hon © M to Train: 
de Condé, the Duke de Bourbon, the Duke de Berri, among the more die » fai . SS variden an’ | gabe baisebens fee ben Land Tram Cone to be Gunes Mt Ba 


tinguished and the more conspicuous of the spectators—have all long 
since descended to the grave. The Earl of Harrington, who commanded 
on the occasion, and the whole staff of general officers who accompanied 
him, are gone ; and probably a rcom of very moderate dimeusions would 
now contain all the survivors of those who assisted at that memorable 
pageaul. 

OUR PRESENT POSITION. 


the only corps of the kind that bad more thon ao nominal existence, and 


as we fairly may, that at least 500 officers were prevented by various cir- | Adjt Mitchell, fm h-p of the late Land Tran Corps, to be Qtrmr, v eo 
cumstances from attending, we should arrive at 90,000 as the approxi- | °& *. Coldstream Gds: Lt and Capt Tower to be Capt acd Lt-Col, v ett, 
mate number of Volunteers in the United Kingdom already enrolled. | Tt; = 


and Lt Seymour to be Lt and Capt. 3d Ft: Ea Barnes pértores. 4th: 
Lt Law to be Capt, v Houston, dec; En and Adjt Brockman to be Lt. 24th: 
Bvt-Lt-Col Wodehouse to be Lt-Col, v Blachford, ret on f-p; oY Sr be 
Maj; Lt Cratechley to be Capt. 26th: the Hon G G Craven to be En, ¥ » 
that they only then numbered three hundred, the augmentation cannot | dec. dist: Lt Baird to be Ca t, v Lambert, ret; En Younghusband to be 

bat be cousidered as redounding greatly to the loyalty and patriotism | 76th: Bvt-Lt-Col Fenwick to te’ M , V Bvt Col Gardiner, app Inspec Field Off- 


When we consider, that at this time last year the Victoria Rifles were | 


of the commanity, and as affording the most conclusive reply to those | cer of a Recruiting District; Lt Caldecott to be Capt, v Fenwick; En Faussett 


The position of the country has materially changed, too, since then.| who absurdly pretend that the Volanteer movement is one in which | tobe Lt. 86th: Byt-Maj Welman to be Maj, v Bvt-Lt-Col Keane, ret on fo; a 


We cannot quite say, in the words of a grace of the University of Cam-| the Nation at large takes no cordial interest. 


bridge, passed at that pa. on the subject of arming the under-gra- 
duates, that “ Bellum ia 


eese in ipeam Britanuiam irrupturos esse winiteatur’’—ovvertheless, it is | Volunteers, through their officers, have received from the hunds of 
not very long since a cabinet minister publicly declared, that “ oar} alty will show better than any other token, the estimation in which | Ceylun Riles, to be Col; Bvt-Maj Russell, b-p, 3d Drag 


pacific relations with France were not a question of weeks or days, but 


of hours ;” however secure, therefore, we may pow feel, the important | yet had courage to join the ranks to enrol themeelves without delay as 
fact cannot be blinked that our increased security and confidence are | members of one of the noblest armies that bas ever yet been assembled 
due, in vo slight degree, to the prompt and. gigorous measure tbat have | from among the bravest of Albion's sons. 


of Jate been taken, not so much by our nav 


military aathorities as 
by the nation at large. 


THE MEN oF 1560. 


Wilson to be Capt; Ea nders to be Lt; Serg-Maj phens to be En. 
The 7th of March. 1860, is a dwy that will long be memorial in the an- Brig: Lt Williams to be Adjt, v Blandell, who res Adjey only. Brevet—Bvt- 


. ‘ lo nfor 2 > Byt- 
dies singulos ingravereat, hostesque jam tandem | nalsof England. The gracefal compliment which the whole body of Col Blachford, ret f-p 24th Ft, to be Maj-Gen, rank bon; Bvt. Keane, ret 


| f-p 86th Ft, to be Col, rank hon. Promotions consequent on the death of 
°Y- | Gen Brough: Bvt-Col Ashmose, Lt-Col h-p 4th Ft, to be Maj-Gen; Lt-Col La: 


Gds, to be 
their services are held, and will tend to stimulate those who have not | Capt Cleaveland, Royal Artil, to be Maj. 
| So 
Navup. 
A New Sea Lieur.—Some curious scientifc experiments have been 


THE DINNER. f _ | made as Nantes by the Count de Nettancourt. A box made of tin, and 
The grand dinner, under the auspices of the committees of the Na-| eleven inches long by six wide, was plunged iato the river, aad i 


tional Rifle Association aud the Volunteer Service Clab, took place in| ately the surface of the water to a considerable extent was covered with 
The array of officers who assembled yesterday from all parts of the | ih i in the grand concert ball of St. James’s-b “ .4 presented different 
kingdom, to pay their homage to the Threne, represented not only by wbop een 9 os : —" adasb eee ete te tae ae -— 


some of the noblest and most illustrious families in the land, bat they 


pany was confined to officers, the whole of whom had, no doubt, been pre- | colours like Bengal fire. The flame lasted about two minutes, aod 


sent at the Volunteer Levee, and the assembly comprised representatives lighted up the surrounding objects. The box was plunged still deeper 
came forward as the delegates of an army that can now actually muster | of corps in nearly all ts of Bagiand, Wales, and Scotland. C ee ¥ same prod several 
many thousand fighting men, comprising too, as it unquestionably does, ” 3 _ : med) hedge ty be per dy ~ cry 


in its ranks the very élite of the population of these Isies. It is not at 
all too much to assert, that no country but our own could have sent 
forth so stately an —- that which then marched silently in review 
before the Queen. In their aspect and manly beering, in that cool, reso- 





lute, undaunted look, the istakeable istic of Englishmen, 
they did honour to the soil that gave them birth, and our gracious 
Sovereign could not but have felt a secret tion of exaltation as she 





gazed upon that assemblage of gallant gentlemen, as they passed through 
the Throne-room, and reflected, as no doubt she did, that in the beet af 

’s need, she could count upon the services of an almost innu- 
merable host of such men, who come forward, not from any motives of 
professional or personal ambition, pi ing freely their time, and, if 
need were, their lives, in the defence { island bome over which she 
ru 

THE ORDER OF PRESENTATION, 

Long before half past 12 (the bour at which it had been announced 
that the Palace doors would be thrown open), St. James’s-street an. Pall- 
mail were thronged by numerous groups, displaying a great variety of 
uniforms, As the nai SIU, 8 ae Gotnaly seemed 
at the corridor entrance, opposite iborough House, ia front of which 
& vast marquee had been erected. When the door was opened, the long 
narrow passage leading to a room 
waiting-rooms was speedily filled. 





yards 
were laid for 680 persons, The Duke of Cambridge presided, and the | distance. M. de Nettancourt thinks that the light thas aced, which 
Rev. J. E. Cox, an effective member of the West Middlesex —— said | he calla “ t fire,” might be — in pod penne at 
grace. In proposing the toast of the evening, namely, “ The Volunteer | night, or in saving lives from shipwreck. 
Service,” the Chairman said—I congratulate you, gentlemen, on the one 
large assembly which I see around me this evening, for it is an earnest) It is expected that the Nile (now at Devonport) will be ready for sea 
of what this movement really means—it is a proof, in my opinion, that | by the 5th of April, and it is at present arranged that she shall be at the 
it is your anxious desire that this movement should conti (Cheers.) | Island of Bermuda by the 10th of May, to meet the Emerald, and receive 
Formerly Eogland Was secure through ber wooden walls; but now, iu | Rear-Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, K.C.B., who will go in her to Bali- 
q of the inven! of modern science, we see changes coming | fax, where she will remain a few days, and then proceed to Quebec, to 
upon us with such rapidity that we neatly haem Grom day to day what) be in attendance on his Royal Highness the Prince of Nae desing 








the morrow is likely to bring fortb. ben we look at such inventions | visit to Canada.—The thick bt-iron plates of the Zrusty, 14, 

Cy pe py Ee proper cas tia Garteaee ema OR Uw Gane 
a ‘ q are to 

state of defence against attack from foreign powers. (Cheers) We are ah aul: — ma 

not afraid, we say, of anybody. But in order not to be afraid, we m Arronsrurnts.—Commrs, : W. J. Pollard, to Havcke. W. H. Jones, to be 

be prepared for any danger that may arise. sure that we shall all | Insp.-Com. C. G., v. Read, p. of serv., ex.— D. B. to Che- 

rejoice if the services of the volunteer force T. 
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*~wew Books. we lay it down with the feeling that although, as in real life, not every | tion? The institations of the United States drive men to vary the hunt 


Among the very best novels of the day we place Against Wind and 


one of its characters has received his or her deserts, in the material re- | for dollars with boundless jargon. Every one is a noisy orator, except a 


cies ty Hiden Lan eid tas bain Stasis bart by W. Sennen 3 | wards of life, yet that it is worth while to live, that there is some good- | '*24ful of quiet persons, who shriuk from polities, Nowhere else on 


Co. The story is ose of great interest, though not marked by many 
striking incidents. Eventful it isy like that of many lives around us, 
bat not strange. Indeed there is not an incident, a situation, or a char- 
acter in the whole book which might not have been taken from actual 


life ; and yet the reader's attention, if not his solicitude, for the person- 


ages brought before bir, does not diminish until they all pass out of 
his sight. There are, so to speak, two heroes, the illegitimate 
twin sons of Sir Philip Nagent, a wealthy baronet, a gen- 
tleman of great accomplishments and attractive person, who, 
separated from his wife by her misconduct, loves, wins, ard marries 
Mary Hawthorne, the beautiful daughter of a farmer of the highest class. 
He means no betrayal of her ; but on the discovery of his existing nom- 
inal marriage ties, she leaves him, returns to her father’s house, brings 
up the boys who are born there in sorrow, and dies just as Sir Philip, set 
free by the death of his wife, returns to claim her as his own. The boys 
are types of character. One, Cyrus, has genius, lively sympathies, and 
a proud spirit, but he is vacillating in purpose, and without 
fixed principles: egotistic, too, almost to selfishness. The other, 
Robert, is of a quiet steady disposition, of excellent sense and 
sound judgment, a warm heart, but a determined will: a noble, 
self-devoted, though not a shining character. He loves and almost wor- 
ships his brilliant brother. Sir Philip loves the boys, and would acknow- 
ledge them both, and give thein his name. Bat Robert, in pursuance of 
a plan of life, adopted before ne ever saw his father, enters trade under 
his mother’s maiden name, which he retains through life, becomes the 
head of his firm, marries in his own rank of life, loses his wife early, and 
passes the remainder of his days in acts of benevolence. Cyrus goes 
with his father, adopts the family name, although he can hope to in- 
herit but part of the family estates, some of which are entailed, loves a 
girl in the class of life in which he moves, and is loved by her in 
turn with all the affection of which a light and worldly nature is 
capable, loses hér by the masterly of her scheming, heart- 
Jess mother, to see her shortly after marry his father, becomes 
a man of letters and a journalist, and leads a chequered life, the 
gloom on which however gradually deepens until he is brought to 
the verge of starvation, and to actual febrile insanity by bis 
privations, In this condition his brother, whose affection has never 
swerved, and his father whom he has alienated ia spite of his deep love 
for bim, are summoned to him ; and the latter carrying away from his 
lodgings a smal! writing desk discovers on opening it the letter which his 
own wife wrote to his son rejecting his hand in favour of his father’s, and 
thus starting him on the course of life which promises to end so sadly. 
The consequence is that Lady Nugent finds Sir Philip sitting speech!css 
and paralytic, with her letter to his son open in his hand. The father 
never recovers, but the son does. He and his brother inherit two of the 
beronet’s unentailed estates, and he marries a charming girl who has given 
him unasked a love which he does not really deserve ; and his step-mother, 
the only woman whom he has ever really loved, marries again into a still 
higher rank of aristocratic life. 

Here is no poetical justice, no following of the fortanes of a single 
pereon until! he meets the fate or the reward which should be his accord- 
ing to the eternal fitness of things. Nothing of the kind. The tale has 
not even any symmetry, or proportion, or leading purpose. It aims at 
none. It is full of episode, or rather it is a succession of episodes, bound 
together by a thread of common interest. In fact, it is merely a picture 
of real life, of men and women as they are, not as they ought to be : there 
is not even an ideal villain in the book. The interest which it awakens 
is consequent upon its extreme truthfulness both as to the external and 
internal life of its characters, in which, in our jadgment, it is un- 
Surpassed by any novel that has appeared far several years 
back. The ecenes in which the characters move are portrayed 
so vividly, that we seem to be living with them, breath- 
ing the air that they breath, seeing the eame hills and plains 
and streame, and the eame houses the sight of which forms a part 
of their daily life ; their very household gods, the cherished mementos, 
and the beloved nooks and corvers of their homes come up before us. 
Yet they are not catalogued and described, else, indeed, we chould 
turn the page rapidly, aud remember no more of them than we do of the 
furnished houses of which we sometimes read the anctioneer’s advertise- 
ments. The author sees all that he, or rather she (for we bave heard 
that Holm Lee is a woman) describes in her own mind’s eye, and has the 
facult y of lending us her vision. 

But it is chiefly, of course, for ‘ts pictures of society and of character 
that this book is to be admired. A tale the incidents of which are so little 
out of the common, is not to be saved from dullness by the best landscape 
er interior painting. And in these pointe—knowledge of the world and 
insight into character—‘“ Against Wind and Tide ” is remarkable even 
in this day of close observation and narrow introspection. In the first 
regard, knowledge of the world, the keeping of the book is quite wonder- 
fal. The variety of scenes and characters, of classes of society, and of 
those subdivisions of classes called “ sets,” which it portrays, is very un- 
usual: and yet we cannot recall a single incident, or character which is 
either tame or exaggerated, or which for the sake of a temporary effect is 
brought into andue relief. In fact, every page of the book exhibits thorough 
knowledge and the quietness of conscious power. The range of cbeervation 
which it shows is very noticable, acd is almost inconsistent with the reports 
as to the sex of itsauthor. We can understand how itis that a woman can 
know all about society both high and low, and how, if she have genius 
and the power of observation, she may even fathom the depths of man’s 
heart and lay bare his hidden motives ; but what shoald a woman know 
ofa mass meeting of mill operatives, which finally becomes a mob! 
What of the secret management and editorial routine of a daily Loudon 
Rewspaper! But all this knowledge, and more, equally unwomaalike, 
the author of “ Against Wind and Tide” shows, and shows it, too, with- 
oat the slightest indication of having “ crammed” for it. The deacrip- 





uees extant, and the germ of it in all human breasts, and that al-| win (be tongue so constantly wagging. The vilest, vulgarest elo- 
a ig nee reigning supreme, communicates to literature its ow 
though “ most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly,” all is defects ; literature, ineteed of purifying eloquence, is renthared treet te 
not 80. _ pure by an eloquence of the lowest kind. No American writers have 
The list of dramatis persone is unusually rich and varied, and the por- omy this contamination, but those who, Hike Fenimore ogee Brock- 
traits are painted with rare st rength of characterization and fidelity to The a teks toe ee prin oe A gs ote Bog a 
: , : rators 
natare. True, the people themselves are not in all cases such as elicit our | 8 stump orator in books of pos Meg a cable sort than her adh Rocee, 
regard, our respect, or even an admiration which may exist without Like the Yankees in Fav gerwy she speecbified soeverlastingly, and with such 
either regard or respect. But is it not eo in the world of which this book a posed ayn vrabove- bray He wong he thought, no for substan- 
. : ulrementa, Hence, in he i . 
attempts to be in part a faithful mirror? Surely. So also these cha- | fal shallowness, and a prodigious preoumpite.’ baer etapa Kereeped 
racters come and go, appearing for a short time, and then vanishing, | there with dilettante rapidity into a score of literatures, but she had not 
and perbaps reappearing long after, jast as the people whom we have pierced beyond the surface of any literature whatever. Criticism is not 
encountered flit back and forth across our paths of life. The female list ub ampar ae nage aa _——— from it, that it should 
of characters is much longer and more diversified than the male, and | grossest ignorance, Margaret Fuller is pak get, ail’ pcr inp Bg 
the traits of these are portrayed with a lighter and more certain touch :— | She places Bailey above Tennyson, with amasing impudence fiads fault 
whieb goes to confirm the assertion that the author is a woman ; for this | With Shakspeare, avows her prefereace for the classical as compared with 
character-painting is plainly from knowledge acquired by reflection as es poy wayne naan gg py Ly —ae 2 classi 
well as close observation.—There are passages of simple and touching | this volume are two essays on Giiethe. Menzel, in his endless ach 4 
pathos in this story, some of almost tragic interest, few of any remark- | &crman literature—the work of a man who, whatever bis prejudices end 
able lightness or vivacity, bat several which in their exposition of the | Pesions, was at least thoroughly acquainted with his subject, coura 
ieneahan dartbanihes adhe 4 ously attacks Giethe, He does not attack him with scurrility, or with 
4 , & purposes, and unexpressed antagonisms | fierce invectives ; he attacks him, if with prophetic warmth, with the hon- 
which influence human action, are unsurpassed in the works of any novel | est and honourable weapons of criticism no less, Menzel maintains that in 
writer of the day—we do not except Bulwer or Thackeray. We com- |Gvetbe the form was he ye then exclusive, The sense for Di- 
mend the book heartily, to the favour of our readers. vine realities had died. But in Giethe had that sense ever beea deep t 
» ad it ever existed? These question have a moral far more than an 
The recent death of Washington Irving has naturally renewed a desire | tellectual bearing ; they have, however, the vaster intellectual bearing 
on the part of many persons to obtain a complete edition of his works. "Pome wie moral none ite of Scbilt log that while lite 
ote earnest as life, spite o iller’s saying that while life is 
> i this —— awn new edition “ printed on by napry paper | earnest, Art is serene and joyous. Through the whele of Giiethe’s ca- 
| of the quality,” an astrated in every volume “ with vignettes | reer be displayed no earnestness, either as a writer or asa man. A con- 
| of steel and wood” is to be published by subscription. It is called the | summate coxcombry, a boundless self idolatry, pervaded all his doings. 
National edition and will doubtless have « national welcome. That he was a laborious student is, by itself, poor praise. The sons of 
the Devil have always worked as hard as the sons of God; sometimes 
It will ever be to the honour of American readers that the writings of | harder. To sever ourselves from the community, that we may dedicate 
Coleridge, Carlyle, and De Quincey met their first and their highest ap- | Ourselves to Art, is a sacrifice which Art refuses. Giethe treated women 
preciation in this country ; and the elegant and complete edition of the Be raee footing ka dota en rig ies > aan oa 
works of the latter suthor, which the house of Tiekoor & Fields have | to deaden your soul that your Taind may toil the more at Pm pat 
prblished, and of which its junior partner was the projector and editor, | Shakspeare would have been a better poet if he had seduced and basely 
is an enduring monument of its enterprise, its good judgment, and its | 4¢8erted a score or two of women! Our conviction is that the Guethe- 
honourable dealing. De Quincey is among the noble company of authors ane, salvernaliy, are hambugs; aad that thelt » though a very 
gifted mortal, was a good deal of a hambug too. Now, we do noi aver 
who during the last twelve months have rested from their labours; but | that in reference to Guethe, or in reference to an g, Mar, t Fuller 
of these only he and Irving have left their works gathered iuto a com-| was humbug. We simply accuse her of sciolism, pretension, Yankee 
pact, uniform, and well printed edition ; and this De Quincey was able se ape al by won igen § of the teacher’s ag ete hg yd see 
. ~~ uch more becoming. » the contents 
to do, chiefly by the efforts of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. The natare, the | of this volame—most of which have appeared in periodicals before—were 
value, and the generous spirit of their labours in the preparatian of this | not worth republishing, They had never aught but a slight and ephe- 
edition, De Quincey himself has acknowledged in the following letter, | metal interest. Whatever talent Margaret Fuller possessed was impro- 
which will be new to most of oer readers. visatorial, She probably talked muck better than she wrote, and wise 
Lasswade, Jan. 8th, 1853, | Would she have been if she had never written at all. The celebrated 
My dear Sir—I am on the point of revising and considerably altering, for Rabel Vera Vou Ense, whom Margaret Fuller in many points re- 
re-publication in Eaglaad, an edition of such amongst my writings as it sembles, and who was the best German talker of the day, had the 
may seem proper deliberately touvow. Not that I have any intention, or Peay not to write books ; and though Madame de Sikel wrote well, yet 
conscioasly any reason, expressly to disown any one thing that I have | tongue was so mach more eloquent than her books, that she 
ever published ; bat some things have sufficiently accomplished their would have gained if she had trusted to her tongue alone. Margaret 
pe when they have met the call of that particalar traasient occa- Faller’s instinets were, perhaps, as oon her best friends have 
sion in which they arore; and others, it may be thought on review, represented them ; yet she plainly believed ia nothing that could not be 
might have well been suppreseed from the very first. Things immoral pe talked about, What was most fitted for r embellishment 
wont, of , fall within that category ; of these, however, I ot | Says most readily found a place in her creed. Hence the abyss of the 
reproach myself with ever having published so much as one, But even pea eg ny grandest temple of God —frightened ber away from its 
pure levities, simply as such, and without liability to any worse objec- oo a“ malie @ witeeatte was her wordt. ‘WD too mock fase 
tion, may happen to have no justifying principle of life within them; ot pong her = her. We had, besides w of her own, three 
and if anywhere I fiad such a reproach to lie against a paper of mine, | umes emoirs ;” and now we have this obese tome containing 
that paper I should wish to cancel. So that, upon the whole, my new ery rd aa ve. bo = An impartial blography of oo ne 
revised edition is likely to differ, by very considerable changes, from the fri coast ia ting This we advise some ove of her 
original pa oan uently, to that extent, is likely to differ from “, to undertake. Brave deeds never grow old, though the cleverest 
poneuiaine D : omen ng % changes, as sure to be more or less | leading articles and of improv essays are old the day after 
advantageous to the collection, it is my wish to place at your disposal | ey sxe written; and there was e strong clement of bravery in Mar- 
as soon as possible, in order that you may make what use of them you Goons st that she ever wrote would we snatch from obliv- 
see fit, be it little or much. It may so happen that the public demand But M ie aon newest Yankee garb are still commonplaces. 
will give you no opportunity for using them at all. I go on, therefore, at Margaret Fuller berself, oa » sin ly courages woman, we would 
to mention that over aud aLove these changes, which may possibly strike ge among the saintly and the heroic. Is there not enough in her death 
you as sometimes mere caprices, pulling down in order to rebuild, or | *° bellow and atone? Till nearly forty years of age Margaret Fuller 
turning squares into rotundas (diruit edificat mutat quadratu rotundas), it is = lived with her large abounding treasure of affections unbestowed. 
my purpose to enlarge this edition by as many new papers as | find isiting Italy, she cast the treasure into the bosom of the Marquis Ossoll. 
availakle for sach a station. These I am anxious to put into the hands To ber home across the Atlantic she was conveying him and a beloved 
of your house, so far as regards the U.S., of your house exclusively ; babe, when all three perished in the waves within sight of that home. 
not with any view to further emolument, bat as an acknowledgment of Our thriek over the cruel waters, which thus so remorsclessly devour, is 
the services which you have already rendered me ; viz, first, in having | S¢ ouce the sublimest epitaph and the sublimest eulogy @ feel as if 
| brought together so widely seattered a collection—a difficulty whieb, there must have been something exceedingly beautiful and like in 
| in my own hands, by too painful an experience, I bad found from nervous this woman since we mourn her so fervently. Margaret Faller is im- 
| depression to be absolutely insur table ; secondly, in having made mortal, not for what she did, but for what she suffered. We love her, 
| me a participator in the pecaniary profits of the American edition, with- | P@°ause she was one of these who love much. And it is they who love 
| out solicitation or the shadow of any expectatioa on my part, without much, and not the kings and queens of literature, who make society sa- 
any legal claim that I could plead, or equitable warrant in established | °, ed and pure. Thou didst strive to be eloquent, poor ny gos but the 
usage,—solely and merely upoa your own spontaneous motion. Some billows lamenting over thy ocean grave, over the grave of thy husband 
of these new papers, I hope, will not be without their value in the eyes and child, are more eloquent than thou! 
of those who have taken an interest in the original series. But at all 
events, good or bad, they are now tendered to the appropriation of your 


z 











individual house, the Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, according to the amplest 
extent of any power to make such transfer that I may be found to possess Fine Avis. 
by law or custom ia America. THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


I wish this transfer were likely to be of more value. Bat the veriest The London Art Journal introduces its criticisms of the pictures ex- 
— a by - - — nn we ne _— it, —_ gees 2 sense | hibited at the Britisa Institution this year by the following remarks upon 
of the liberality manifeste 0 8 transaction by vour bonour- ; : * 
able house.—Ever believe me, my dear Sir, your faithfal and obliged, the change in pablic taste as to the size and style of pictures in the last 


Tuomas De Qvivcey. twenty five or thirty yeare. They are as applicable on this as on the 


We find in the London Leader the following critical article upon a book A 1 oe —v anion diietanivs onan tee Wind tet tande dat 
: : : te ay he opening o e 8 e ures 
which we noticed briefly a in aor nat remarking as to the author manifests Tcl Sith increased distinctness. Not only in this exhibition, 
of it, that we had not a very lively sympathy with either her school or | put in every other, small pictures grow in namber year by year; and 
her style. We reproduce the Leader's article less for its value and inter-| the fact has particular significance, as indicating not only the direction 
est in relation to the book iteelf,—though they are cousiderable—than < Ls pm) een! eke em sa beg steno sre he pe by whom ~ 

tati ; e rooms. 
for its clear and cogent presentation of certain views as to the school and | 24:01, gmail ones are either lost, or look entirely Gapcpictonnd to the 
the style to which we ourvelves referred. spaces in which they hang. With some exceptions, the pstricians of our 
The somewhat romantic history and the tragic fate of Margaret Faller | land have ceased to patronize Art; they have inherited their coilec- 
have drawn attention more toward ber than the intrinsic merit of her | tions of ancient masters, and the “ rawness” of modern works does not 
works. Of these, with the very best disposition to be lenient and appre- | harmonize with old pictures. It is, therefore, for small rooms that these 
ciative, we caunot speak highly. They have rhetorical flow, bat no | small compositions are painted ; aad inasmuch as the very limitation of 
artistic finish; liveliness of couception, but no fulgess of idea ; they want | their abiding places briags them near the eye, they mast be worked out 
that without which no literary production can srfect,—a sound view | with a minute and curious finish, And in their wide distribution these 
of the world ; aclear, calm glance into haman relatious. Ofcreation in | small works are found in localities wherein a tagte for Fine Art would 
the divine poetic sense, Margaret Fuller was altogether incapable, That | not be omens to exist, On the walls of the British Institution we 
she was a person of considerable faculty it were foolish to deny ; but it | look in vain for even one example of the so-called “ high Art,” the boast 


tion of the strike, aud the meeting and mob which grew out of it is us| was jaculty precocious, morbid, feverish, fitful, stimalatiog itself into | of poor Haydon, and the lament of the ghosts of coutemporary critics. 
trae, as vigorous, and as spirited, though not as melodramatic, as Victor | wild force by artificial enthusiasm. She would not have achieved great All is now what Faseli used to call negative art—it is genre passim. We 
Hugo's description of the French mob in the “ Hanchback of Notre things even if she bad had the best calture, but as she had the very worst | have been accustomed to feel assured that there was ever a reserve of 


Dame.” Ii is, fiaally, however, in the inaer life of the characters that the 
chief interest of the book is to be found. This is exhibited with a know- 


culture she could only do extraordinary things. Her education had been a | high Art force for especial occasions. When it was necessary to 
mad feast of excitements, and thus was bred in her the insatiate hunger | the New Houses of Pariiament the men were not wanting, bat time has 
for new sensatione. With an aspiring for the lofty she had no sympathy | shown us that the best of them had yet to educate ves up to their 


ledge sosubtle and profound, it is expoeed with s hand so steady and so | tor the profound ; she was always trying to fly to cold Alpine peaks ere work. It is certain that we cannot soar é either into bistory or 


unflinching, that, were it not for the foliness and warmth of human sym- 
pathy which pervades the book, we should place its author among the 
cynics of the day, whose style and tone has been brought into vogue by 


she had trodden with modest, inquiring, reverent steps the scenes imme- | immortal verse. When Haydon coold refrain speaking of himeelf 
diately around her. She rhapsodised incessantly, yet she kindled no | there was more truth in bis eeverity of language, in reference to what 
one into rhapsody. Her writings were confessions, the confessions of her he called historical art, than in all that Stewart Newton eaid in con- 
dreams ; but her dreams were not the offspring of an opulent phantasy of the ity of a certain qualification to paint 





temptuons derogat y 
& great master. But there is this difference between 2 book like “ Against | —they were frigid, ghastly monstrosities borrowed from the chaos of | “high Art.” A man accustomed to paint small pictares paints « large 


Wind and Tide,” and one like “ Vanity Fair,’’ (aside from any differeace 


in degree of ability that may be insisted on), that the one, though it exhibits | was to be intellectualism, and all intellectualism was to be inordinate, | of 


men and women no less than the other jast as they are, in all their weuk- 


books. The root of the evil was in that audacious, impious intellectaal-| picture in a small way. 

ism which New England has substituted for religion. wt the universe | It may be thought that ate oe ay Art has promoted the bigh finish 
small pictares ; it may have done ro, to @ certain extent, but much 

insanse New Eaglaod babblement. In Old England we bave a stable | more has minute mauipulation been insisted on by the uneducated eye, 





nets of will and strength of passion, their littleness and their selfishness, | €xisteace, solid studies, a tranquil, clumsy, elepbantine march. If we | which appreciates finish more immediately than sentiment or effect. In 


are the fools and fanatics of conservatism, better, verily better that we | small rooms small canvases are at once precipitated on the eye, which 


showing how they are the willing playthings of circumstances, and not narrative. The painting of the 
should be such fanatics and fools than the maniacs of a restlessness | isflattered by prettincss and easy ve. painting of the pre- 
moral heroes, moulding circumstances and ruling their own spirits,—| sputtering itself away in infinite and sterile speech. Well Were it for the | sent day is the light readin art, and light reading bas ever been 


though it shows this, it does not leave that impression of hopelessness, 


g of the 
States if for long years they had limited themselves to the devel- | the most lar form both of art and literatare. With the exception, 
nited ey 7 J ins 


utter inherent degradation which works etsinen opment of their stupeudous energies. In this domain they are | then, of history and poetry, we find in the six hundred and 

t = ed My nis pose aga But whea they resolved to have a literatare of their own works in the t exhibition an ingenious variety, embracing exam- 
they egregiously blundered. What conld their literature be except) ples of a cycle of legitimate subject-matter. Of figure aud head 
wretcbed imitation, tasteless exaggeration, blatant, braggart declama- painting there are some illustrious instances ; in landscape there are nas 


tirist of the day are apt to produce. It has many sad, and some gioomy, 
and one or two despairing passages, bot not a single morbid one ; and 
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THe Aloion. 








1 : some of the ine and animal pictures are unexceptiona- | whereas, in Sir W. Armstrong’s, the has to beiavariably accom | country unequalled power of percei the state and tendencies 
om por oy grotesque aaoaies but we wie from accastomed places | modated to the size of the chamber. Mr. Whitworth m/e that there | of ic opinion ; a sort of inraition, the jlat nga of great sagacity, 
the works of men who have been associated with the institution time out | would not be the least difficulty in firing LE qpers half the length of mi 

e 


of mind. We eee no picture by any member of the Academy ; of the as-| the barrel, should occasion require it; 


actaally contemplates 


sociates there are but two or three whose names occur in the catalogue, | firing a two hundred pound ebot out of bis eighty-pound gun, wheo It is 


per} works are of a subordinate character. Very recently, Roberts, | duly furnished with the carriage which 


is now being prepared for it. Ino 


ld, Creswick, F. Goodall, and other notabilities in bonours, have o next place, instead of being fluted with a number of little 


enriched these walis with works which were qualified to be 





, the new barrel is a simple ——_ with its sides m 


among their best ; and of a large class of distinguished men uvconnccted | perfectly smooth, to as to offer the least Bow e resistance toa body 
& 


with the Academy—Sunt, Faed, Le Jeane, &o., are “conspicuous” by | parsing over their surface, and thus obvia 


the dangers which might 


their absence. Of the many effects of the supposed transition state of | otherwise result from sv considerable a pitch of rifliog as that which Mr. 


the Academy, this is perhaps one. At this moment more strenuous ex- | Whitworthemploys, The pitch of rifling in the three- 


is one inch 


ertions are put forth for the distivction of the associaterhip than have | in forty ; and thus the projectile makes one and a-balt revolutions before 

ever been made since the institution of the Academy, and this reserve of leaving the barrel, and the most iatense rotatory motion, and conse- 

strength bas impoverished the walls of the British Iostitation, There pany A the greatest accuracy of flight are thas obtained. Notwithstand- 
8 


are, however, among the small pictures, to which allusion bas been | ing th 


violent twist in the barrel, which some people have imagined 


made, certain remarkable essays that shall be sigoalized in the course of | must lead to frequent explosions, Mr. Whitworth has contrived that there 


the following observations. 
SO 


MACAULAY ON DEMOCRACY. 
[From the Southern Literary Messenger.) 


ehall be extremely little friction. This is managed by the projectile fit- 
ting the barrel, and being ullowed to slip over its surfaces, instead of 
being made slightly larger than the barrel, and being thus forced to cat 
iato its edges. 


Io the Armstrong gun, the projectile, in forcing its way out, drives its 


leaden coat the ‘ i 
The following letter, which we have been permitted to present to the eaden coating into the grooves of the barrel. Ia the Whitworth gun, 
people, i 


n the pages of the Messenger, belongs to an occasional 


the projectile glides over the surfaces of the barrel, and passes out with 


a very inconsiderable degree of resistance. The form of projectile which 
e of some years’ standing, between Lord Macaulay aod 7s . 
ion Heary 5 Randell, ol New York, enthor of the Life of Jefferson :— is found to answer best, and with which the great distances have been 


Holly Lodge, Kensington, London, May 23, 1857. 

Henry S. Randall, Exq.—Dear Sir: You are surprised to learn that I 
have not a high opinion of Mr. Jefferson, and [ am eurprised at your sur- 

I am certaio that I never wrote a line, and that I never, io Par- 
lament, in conversation, or even on the hustings—a place where it is the 
fashion to court the populace-—uttered a word indicating an opinion 
that the eupreme authority in a State ought to be intrusted to the ma- 
jority of cltisens told by the bead ; in other words, to the poorest and 
most ignorant part of society. I have long been convinced that institu- 
tions purely democratic must, sooner or later, destroy liberty, or civili- 
gation, or both. 

In Europe, where the population is dense, the effect of such institations 
would be almost instantaneous. What bappened lately in France is an 
example. Iu 1848 a pure Democracy was established there. During a 
short time there was reason to expect a general spoliation, a national 
bankruptcy, a new partition of the soil, a maximum of prices, a ruinous 
load of taxation laid on the rich for the purpose of supporting the poor 
in idleness. Such a system would, in twenty years, have made France 
as poor and barbarous as France of the Carlovingians. Happily the 
danger was averted ; and now there is a despotism, a silent tribune, an 
enslaved Press. Liberty is gone ; but civilization bas been saved. I 
‘have not the «mallest doubt that, if we had a purely Democratic Go- 
veroment here, the effect would be the same. Either the poor would 
plander the rich, and civilization would perish ; or order and property 
would be saved by a strong military government, and liberty would 


You may thiok that your country enjoys an exemption from these evils. 
I will frankly own to you that 1 am of a very different opinion. Your 
fate I believe to be certain, though it is deferred by a physical cause. 
As long as you have a boundless extent of fertile and unoccapied land, 
your labouring population will be far more at ease than the labouring 
lation of the cha world ; and while that is the case, the Jeffersonian 
policy may continue to exist without causing any fatal calamity. Bat 
be time will come when New England will be as thickly peopled as Old 
England. Wages will be as low, and will fluctuate as much with you as 
with us. You will have your Manochesters and Birmioghams ; and in 
those Manchesters and Birmingbams, bundreds of thousands of artisans 
will assuredly be sometimes out of work. Then your institutions will be 
fairly brought to the test, Distress everywhere makes the labourer mu- 
tinous and discontented, and inclines bim to listen with eagerness to agi- 
tators who tell bim that it is a monstrous iniquity that ove man should 
bave a million while another cannot get a full meal. In bad years there 
is plenty of grambling here, and sometimes a little rioting. But it mat- 
ters little. For bere the sufferers are not the rulers, Thesupreme pow- 
er is in the bands of a class, numerous indeed, but select, of an educated 
clase, of a class which is, and knows itself to be, deeply interested in the 
security of property and the maintenance of order. Accordingly, the 
malcontents are firmly, yet gently, restrained. 
The bad time is got over without robbing the wealthy to relieve the 
gent, The oe of national pone d soon begin to flow again ; 
work is plentiful, wages rise, and all is tranquillity and cheerfulness. I 
have seen Eogland pass three or four times through such critical seasons 
as I have described. Through such seasons the United States will have 
‘to pass, in the course of the next century, if not cf this. How will you 
pass through them? I heartily wish = a good deliverance, But my 
Teason and my wishes are at war, and | cannot help foreboding the worst. 
It is quite plain that your Government will never be able to restrain a 
distressed and discontented majority. For with you the majority is 
the Government, and has the rich, who are always a minority, absolutely 
at iis mercy, 
The day will come when, in the State of New York, a maltitade of 
le, none of whom has bad more than half a breakfast, or expects to 
ve more than half a dioner, will choose a Legislature. Is it possibl 
‘to doubt what eort of Legislature will be chosen? On one side is a 
statesman preaching patience, respect for vested rights, strict observance 
of public faith. Oa the otber is a demagogue ranting about the tyranny 
ph ew and asurers, and asking why oo ge should be permitted 
to drink champagove and to ride io a carriage, while thousands of honest 
folks are in waot of necessaries. Which of the two candidates ie likely 
to be as by a working man who bears bis children cry for more 
bread? I serlousi spon that you will, in some such season of ad- 
versity as I have bed, do things which will prevent prosperity from 
returning ; that you will act like people would, in a year of scarcity— 
devour all the seed-corn, aod thus ulake the oext year, a year not of 
scarcity, bat of absolute famine. There will be, I fear, spoliation. The 
Spoliation will increase the distress. The distress will produce fresh 
spoliation. There is nothing to stay you. Your Constitution is all sail 
and no anchor. 
As I said before, when a society has entered oo this downward pro- 
either civilization or liberty must perish. Either some Cesar or 
apoleon will seize the reigns of goverament with a strong band ; or 
your Republic will be as fearlessly plundered and laid waste by barba- 





riane ia the twentieth century as the Roman Empire was in the fifth ; In England, indeed, 
with this difference, that the Huns and Vandals, who ravaged the Roman 
Empire, came from without, and that your Huns and Vandals will have 

been engendered within your country by your own institutions. 
Thinking thus, of course I cannot reckon Jefferson among the benefac- | cannot be anoulled till its period has expired. The Goveroment of Eug 
tors of mankind. I a! admit that bis inteotions were good and bis | jand also differs from ours in the fact that a member of the Cabinet does 
ious stories bave been circulated about his pri- | not cease to be a member of Parliament. Instead of being withdrawn, 

vate life; but I do not know on what evidence these stories rest; and I think 

it probable that they are false, or monstrously exaggerated. I have no | the English Ministers are, by the necessity of their position, the fore- 
doabt that I shall derive both pleasure and information from your account | most debaters of the House of Commons. No more business talent, no 


abilities considerable. 


of bim. I have the honour to be, dear sir, 
Your faithful servant, 


a 


THE NEW (WHITWORTH) GUN, 


T. B. Macavtay. 


Scarcely more than twenty years ago the Royal Engineers having for 
mental purposes iried for a long while to hit a target of six feet | read the catalogue of great English orators. Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, 


wide at 350 yards, were obliged at last to give up the task as hopeless, | Canning and Peel, among the mighty dead, as well as Brougham, Pal- 
and it was not till after the severe experience of their Algerian cam- 


accomplished, is an oblong conical bolt, rifled so as to fit the barrel. In 
the three-pounder it is about nine inches long ; and in shape is like a 
little cucumber with one of its round ends cut off, and six spiral slices 
cut longitudinally in its rind—these being of course for the purpose of 
fitting the hexagonal bore. The length of the projectile, however, is not 
an essential poiat, and eo long as its rifle exactly fits the barrel through 
which it is to it may be longer or shorter, or a perfect sphere, as 
convenience or fancy may suggest. When the gun is to be loaded, the 
breech of the cannon screws off, and the bolt is pushed into the barrel. 
At its back is placed a tin cartridge similarly rifled, and so arranged as 
to protrude slightly from the barrel, till the cannon’s breech is ao 
screwed on; #0 that, when the gun is fastened up, the cartridge lines 
that part of it at which its breech and body join, and prevent the possi- 
bility of the slightest escape of air Pq er through any interstice that 
might be oned by an imperfect fitting of the screw. It has also 
the advantage of confining the powder at the moment of explosion, and 
so saving the gun's metal from the full strain of pressure to which it 
must otherwise be exposed. 

But the cartridge has still a farther use. At the end where it touches 
the projectile, it is furnished with a little lamp of lubricating matter, 
which is disbursed by the explosion over the interior of the barrel, and 
cleans it for the next discharge, besides effectually preveating tbe least 
wiudage. Two hundred rounds can be fired without the barrel fouling ; 
and the great inconvenience of having to spooge out the barrel after 
every shot, and of being obliged tocarry water with the gun for this pur- 
pose, is altogether avoided. In action, where time is everything, the 
gain would be enormous ; and owing to this, and to the simplicity of its 
other details, the guns could no doubt easily be fired two or three times 
in a minute, and their tion must ily prove i Each 
of them is fitted with the necessary screws for shifting their aim, and a 
few turns of a handle bring them instantaneously to bear upon any 
given point with the utmost nicety, the whole being easily witbio the 
management of a single man. This of course would not be the case with 
the eighty-pounder, though, when it issupplied with its proper carriage, 
there seems no reason why it should not be manipulated with almost 
equal facility. 

What the full capabilities of the ne me cael thay be—how far it 
will shoot, and how much it will shoot throagh—we as yet know on! 
by conjecture. Mr. Whitworth looks oom with the greatest confi- 
dence to the impending experiments at Sheerness, and expects to be able 
to pierce and shatter the stoutest iron plates at six bandred yards dis- 
tance. The three-pounder, which looks more like an elegant telescope 
than a deadly inst t of destruction, was first fired at three degrees 
of elevation, and its shot then fell somewhat short of a mile, varying 
from 1,600 to 1,500 _ but in no instance deviating more than two 
yards from the true line of fire. Two shots out of nine actually fell on 
the line, and five only balf a yard on one side. When the three-pounder 
was raised to twenty of elevation, its range was about 6,600 
yards; and out of twelve shots so fired, two sets of three fell precisely 
on two parallel liner, each within six feet of one another. The experi- 
ments with the twelve-pounder were equally remarkable. At twenty 
degrees of elevation, it ranged from 6 818 to 6,339 yards ; at five degrees 
of elevation, it averaged 2,300, and threw all its shot within two aad a 
half yards of the true line of fire. 

Perhaps the most beautiful part of the performance was that ia which 
Mr. Whitworth showed how capitally his bolts could be made to richo- 
chette. The spectators were ran on the saudy ridges about a bun- 
dred yards from the shore. More than a mile and a half away might be 
descried a little group gathered around the guos; presently came a 
flash, then an interval of a few seconds, then the rumble of the report, 
and almost at the same time the sand in front was ploughed up and 
dashed away right and left, and the bolt might be heard rushiog high 
overhead with a sort of wild scream, and presently marking the spot 
of its final fall by a tiny splash io the far distance. The evening on 
Wednesday was exquisitely fine, and the air so clear that the whistle of 
the little three-pounder, which was being fired at long ranges, seemed 
really to ring all along the horizon ; and the long reverberations of each 
discharge died slowly away as the wearied epectators wandered home- 
wards across the now and then stopping to look upon the strange 
scene they were leaving behind them, doubtless congratulating them- 
selves on the genius of their countryman and on the military capacities 
of a nation in which euch designs could be conceived and elaborated. 

re 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


The training of public men in the two leading free countries of the 
world is, in one important respect, entirely identical. The govern- 
ment, both of England end the United States, is a government of _— 
opinion, and political eminence in both is the result of skill in influenc- 
ing the popular judgment q is that parliamentary elo- 
quence, if not the foundation of most political reputation in these coun- 
tries, is at least the main channel through which the higher qualities of 
statesmanship become nized. 

pubilc opinion bas a more direct and immediate 
influence in the administration than in this country, as no government 
can remain in power after it bas lost the confidence of Parliament, while 
the Execative department of our government bas a stated lease which 

















like our Secretaries, from any participation in the Congressional debates 


more administrative ability, however eminent, can enable « British 
Statesman to act ad ctinguisbed part in public affairs, if be hee not euper- 
added to this, power asa parliamentary debater. There has, accordingly, 
been no instance in thy recent history of that country of any man having 
exerted a commanding influence in public affairs who bas not been au 
able speaker, skillful a'ike in exposition and rejoinder, Run over the 
roll of eminent Eoglish Statesmen for the last century, and you merely 


merstou, Derby, Gladstone, Disraeli, Rassel, Bright and C among 


paigns that the French became fully convinced of the necessity of a more | the living, have won their fame in the Parliamentary arena. 
effective ae | than the old-fashioned musket. Rifles, however, be- Iu this country the rale is not so universal. The separation io our 
came yiav bled 


eee ‘ogue, and as one improvement in lighter arms suc 


- | government of administrative from execative functi has 





another, it was obvious that a corresponding progress mast be | some of our statesmen to exert eee inflaence without the aid of spoken 


wade in artillery, if that branch of the service was not to become for the 


fatare almost useless. It seems to have been reserved for our own coun 


trymen to achieve the greatest successes in this direction. Sir William | second, are names which attest the 


eloquence. The two Adamees, Hamilton, and Madison, of the first gene- 
- | ration of our statesmen, as well as Webster, Clay and Calhoun, of the 
great power exerted by political elo- 


Armstrong’s invention was at once acknowledged to have thrown all | quence in this country ; bat it must be confessed, that in each genera- 


Past successes into the shade, and now Mr. Whitworth bas undoubtedly 


tion, the man who gained the most controlling asce sdancy in public op'n- 


Produced a weapon which obviates many of the incon veniences that his | ion, wae no speaker. Jefferson and Jackson, each bad more political 


15 mp involved, and which certainly seems oe | to attain results | influence than any contem: 


therto considered beyond the range of possibility. 


statesman. more, perhaps, than all com- 








porary 
p be gans are con- | bined ; but the first, though he wielded the most em political pen 
structed of the very toughest and hardest iron that can possibly be made. , of his time, was 80 conacious of bis inability to ma 


e a respectable figure 


Ooe of the cannon exhibited was carefully examined alter 1,500 rounds | as a speaker, that he waa no sooner elected President, than he innovated 


had been fired from it, and no wearing away of its edges or other eymp- | on the practice of bis 


tom of detriment could be discovered. 


predecessors, and seat messages, instead of deliver- 
ing speeches to the two Houses of © : while Jack won his 





There are two great points as to which Mr. Whitworth’s barrels differ | wonderful popularity, by the sheer force of his undaunted and defiant 
. He 


trom Sir William Armstrong's. In the first plece they are not as bis | political 


are, provided with a chamber in which the 


courage. 
charge reposes, bat are rifled | jike Jefferson, but he bad no tincture of J 
throughout from breach to muzzle. The great advaatage of this is that 


any amount of loading, and any length of projectile, can be employed ; | chief element of their political 


not only destitute of parliams uence, 
as eae toes See cee 
to 
possessed 


Both these eminent mea—and it as the 
@ rare,"and in this 












































































the broadest sympathy with the popular 

The living statesmen of England greatly evurpass ours in 
— and debating power. Fresh, from reading recent 
the House of Commons ; and having, during or pee read 
what we could of the speeches in Congress, we are deeply impressed with 
the fact, that there is more vigour, mare compression, 
resource, more knowledge of public affairs, a more business-like tone, and 
—what is an important element of power in debate—more ekill in 
joinder and more hard hitting, in Hou:e of Commons than in 
American Senate. We do not mention the House of Representeti 
cause the deficient education and short terms of the members, 
whom is elected from a small district of which he muet necessarily be a 
resident, fille that House with an inferior claes of men. 

Not to fatigue our readers with @ general comparison, we will select, 
from each body, one statesman, confessing our doubis, however, whether 
the selection does justice to American parliamentary eloquence. By 
universal consent, Mr. Gladstone is the most accomplished man who 
takes part, at present, in the debates of the House of Commons, 
learning is more various and exact, bis mind is both more subtle 
more comprehensive, his mastery of language more plete, and 
moral tone more elevated than those of any of his compeers. Ia 
of mere cultivation Mr. Seward may perhaps claim an equal 
nence in the body of which be isa member. But in debate, Seward is 
child, while Gladstone is a self-reliant, mighty spirit, cunning of 
with an armoury full of all soris of weapons, every one of which is bar- 
nished till it gleams, and is handled with consummate skill. There was 
perhaps never anything more crushing in the whole history of Parlia- 
mentary warfare than bis off-hand reply to Disraeli—no mean an 
—on the night of the 20ih of February. Seward has nothing 
When he bas recited his carefully written and carefully learned essay, 
has epent all bis ammunition. If assailed on the spot, he has no power 
to repel criticism, and defend bis position, and relics for his safety either 
on the ekirmishes of bis triends, or on the fact that his epeech—already 
in type before it is delivered—will be circulated by bis friends, where 
the replies will sever penetrate.—Buffalo Duily Courier. 


i 


Franx.iw iy Tae Stratrs oF Matacoa—From a privately priated 
Memoir of Heary Barlow, which we owe to the of his son, we 
are able to give some interesting particulars from an eye-witness of the 
smart naval ac ion at the Malacca Siraite, in which Frankliu served, as 
we lately eaid. We read in this Memoir :—The East India Company's 
fleet consisted of sixteen English ships and twelve country ones ; and the 
value of the property at stake was estimated by the su goes at eight 
millions. When the fleet had re-assembled, knowing the enemy to be 
near, it proceeded onto in two lines, the leading ships being the 
Royal George, Captain Timias; and tke Alfred, Captain Farquharson. 
The Warley was to lead the line of battle ; and, as the Frenchmen were 
expected to overtake them in the order of sailing she protected the rear ; 
so that on the approach of the epemy, when the ships would tack, the re- 
doubtable Warley might be ready to encounter them. At daybreak on 
Tuesday, February 14th, 1804, the island of Palo Auro was observed, 
bearing W.8.W.; whereupon the commodore, Captain Nathaniel Dance, 
in the Camden, made signals for four of bis fleet to chase them: the: 
did so; and the strangers, apparently after communicating wi 
each other, bore away. On seeing this, the Commodore made signal 
for the chasing ships to return to the fleet, when, equally weather comiog 
on, nothing more could be seen of either. In the afternoon the weather 
cleared up, and the chasing ships were observed working their way into 
the fleet, chased io their turn by the strangers. There was now no doubt 
who these strangers were ; and one were accordingly made to 
give them a warm reception. journal here states as follows ,—“ At 
balf past two, P.M., per signal, made sail, went a head, formed line of 
battle, and hove-to ; our rs and the strangers working into the fleet, 
Employed clearing the gundeck for action. Throughout the night 
laying-to in line of battle ahead, with our people at their quarters; the 
country ship: all outof the line to windward. At daylight on Wednee- 
day, February 15th, saw the strangers to windward of us in a line of 
battle ; they were soon made out to be one 80-gun ship, two large fri- 
gates, one sloop of war, and a brig all lying-to.” This j t was 
correctly formed : the Frend shipe were the Marags, Ad Linois, of 
Ceci iste gues, Le Pome, vonatg gush suk ican, 
la u thirty-six guas ; ‘ensoe, twenty ; 
eighteen guns. “ At about seven, A.M., Com: Dance hoisted his 
colours, and the fleet hoisted theirs; soon after 
hoisted French colours. A brig which we had in the 
our stern, and told us, that the Commodore wished us to lead in the line 
of battle abead, having our bows to the SS.E. About eight o’clock, the 
enemy making sail, edging down towards us, we keeping under easy sail, 
and the country ships making sail ahead to leeward. At balf past ten 
eigual was made to make more sail. The enemy making all possible sail 
after us, we turned-to, took the cabias down, st arted butts of water 
the guo-deck, and threw the staves with some other timber overboard. 
In a little time, the Royal George and Ganges tacked ; after which, 

modore made the signal to tack: tacked, and stood towards 
enemy, the ships cheering us as we passed them. 

‘ At about balf-past eleven the enemy opened their fire, which the Royal 
George immediately returaed ; and the soon after, Before we 
could get up to bring our guns to bear, the 
in part of the upper works about the chess-tree, carried away oae of our 
ports, split the foresail, and did some other trifling damage ; she also 
carried away ber own jib-boom, spritsail yard, and dolpbin-striker, and 
damaged ber cutwater. Io abouta quarter of an hour we cleared 
other, made sail after the Commodore, and bove-to within reach of the 
enemy's guns’. Thus the Warley was disappointed of her post of honour. 
Captain Timios tacked before he got the order, and the Ganges followed ; 
80 that the ships were partly thrown into coafusion. Captain Timins had 
been in the Royal Navy, and, eager for the fight, intimated to the Com- 
modore that be should give the signal to tack: whereupon the latter 
replied, ‘ Will you tack !? which Captain Timins did at once, and hence 
the disorder. ‘The Royal George and Ganges,’ eays the journal, ‘ con- 
tinued firing ; soon after which the Commodore began ; and aboat half- 
past twelve, bringing our guns to bear, we joined with them. At about 
one o’clock the enemy sheered off, and made sail from us; immediately 
we wore sbip, made sail, and chased them with the rest of the fleet. 
While we were wearing, the Alfred, bringing ber guns to bear, gave them 
her broadside.” This was adding bravado to bravery ; but as the gal- 
lant Commodore wisely believed better part of valour to be discre- 
tion, when, at half-past three, his ships were coming up with those of 
the enemy, he made the signal to tack, which they did—the headmost 
chips, whilst in stays, giving the Frenchmen their i Thas 
ended the naval fight of the East India Company’s homeward -bound fleet, 
with the eqaadron of French men-of-war near the Straits of Malacca, on 
the 15th of February, 1804. The next morning, the Royal hoisted 
her colours half mast high, and the fice: did the same. supposing it to be 
oa accouat of deaths from yesterday’s action. The Royal George bad one 
man killed and another wounded ; and this was all. 
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Eatixo Buns ox Goop Fripay.—Ia the Museo Lapidario of the Vatican, 
on the Christian side of it, and not far from the door leading into the 
library, there is a tablet r presenting ia a rude manner the miracle of the 
five bariey-loaves. Every visitor must have seea it, for it has been there 
for years. The loaves are round like cakes, and have a cross upoa them, 
such as our buns bear which are broken and eaten on Good Friday morn- 
ing, symbolical of the sacrifice of the body of our Lord. Five of these 
cakes, explanatory of the scene, are beneath aa arch- table, 
at which recline five persons, while another, with a basket fall, is ocou- 
pied in serving them. The cakes are so significant of the Bread of Life, 
that one might almost regard the repast as intended to prefigure the sac- 
rifice that was to follow, and the institution connected with it. Having 
from the earliest period of my memory cherished a particalar 
bot cross-bans, and all their pleasiog associations, it was a soarce 
gratifying reflection to see my old favourites thas --= = into intimate 
association with the pious thoughts of the primitive Christians, and to 
know that at home we an ancient usage on Good Friday, which 
the more Catholic nations of Europe no longer otserved. Bat alas ! 
is always some drawback to our full satisfaction in this world,—it is, 
probably, as well that there should be,—and koowledge is often a cruel 
dissipator of favourite convictions :—my faith in the Christian 
of these buns has recently received a very rade shock. It would appear 
that they have descended to us, not from any Popish practice, as some 
pious souls affirm, but from one which was actuall Pages and like 
word which we use to a oe the a 
a paganism as ancient as Asarte,—in honour of whom 
about the time of the Passover, our pagan ancestors, the Saxons, baked 
and offered up « particular kind of cake. We read iv Jeremish (vii. 18) 
of the lareelitiah women kneading their dough to make cakes to the 
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Heaven. Dr. , in his “ Medallic Hietory of Valerius 

~~ uae remarks that they were “ assiduous to knead the Easter cakes 
for her service.” The worship of a Queen of Heaven under some signifi- 
cant name or other was an almost universal practice, and exists ii in 
various parts of the globe. “She is usually represented, like the Madonna, 
bearing her son in her lap, or like Iris with the infent Horus. We may 
gee such images ia the Louvre, and in the great E:bnographical Museum 
t Copenhagen, where the Queen of Heaven of the Chinese, Tienhow, fig- 


hy 


wel in white a, side by side with Schling-mu, the Holy oe | the students who desire it having a chance of speaking.—Cornhill Mag. 
pay ’ 


Certain metaphysical ideas are apt to flow in a common 


rises up to give up a quotation from Bishop Berkeley, illustrating a pas- 
sage in one of Sir Willism’s lectures, The sly fellow fancies that he has 
detected the professor in a plagiarism, but quotes the ostensibly 
as confirming the lectare. When he bas sat down, Sir W. Hamilton, who 
sees distinctly through the youngster’s game, directs bis attention to a 


JOHN OSBORN, 
NO. 45 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, 
AS AGENT FOR 


THE VINE-GROWERS’ COMPANY OF COGNAC, 


dozen passages in a dozen different authors, where he wil! find state- | H[“¢ 78 FEMCITY To stare. THAT THR COMPANY HAVING DETERMINED 


ments to the same effect, which he might equally have quoted. So the 
bour passes, cach letter of the alphabet being presented in tarn, and all 





¢ clothed in the same symbolical dress. Hence we find a Queen of, 
eaven no less in Mexico than in China, in Egypt, Greece, Italy, and | 


England ; and, under the pagan title of a Christian festival, preserve, 
along with our buns, the memorial of her ancient reign. The late Rev. 


George Stanley Faber, who could clearly see Noah’s ark at the bottom | 


of all sacred mysteries, and trace its worship in the crescent moon, says, 
that the sacred cakes offered to her Celestial Majesty were galled bous 
« from their being formed with two little horns, so as to imitate the mys- 
tic heifer, which was at once the symbol of Iris, the Earth, the ark, and 
the lunar crescent.” They were made of honey kneaded with fine flour, 
and were set out before the idol on a table, alike in Mexico and in Egypt. 
Bous, continues Mr. Faber, “in one of its oblique cases, is boun, (or as the 
Latins would write it) bun. Hence we have borrowed our English word 
bun ; and from the same pagan source has originated the old Popish cus- 
tom, which we still retain, of selling a sort of consecrated cakes, named 
buns, on Good-Friday.” I well remember the pious horror once mani- 
fested by some worthy Presbyterian friends in Edinburgh on hearing 
that I ate hot cross-buas on Good-Friday :—“ Why,” said they, “ itis like 
eating meats offered unto idols.” 1 little thought then that they were so 
near the truth; nor did they know it themselves: but the motive eancti- 
fies the means, and the Christian practice is none the worse for having 
been orignally pagan.—H. C. B. in Atheneum. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 585. By G. S. KeLLeNpErcer. 
From the Chess Monthly. 

BLACK, 























WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


——— 


So.orion TO Prosiem No. 584. 


White. Black. 
1. Pte Qs. R tekes R. 
2 PwQs | Anything. 
2. R wo Q B 6 cheekmates. 


Cuess Irews.—The winner in the New York Chess Clab Tournment was Mr. 
F. Bernier, who defeated his last antagonist, Mr. Mantin, in two successive 
-—A Tournament of the eight strongest Players of the Clab is to com- 

mence forthwith. Each player will have to contend with the other players in 
& Match of three Games, and he that wins the most Games will carry off the 


prize. eam 
The Second GAME of the Setageagtts a Match between Boston and New 
orl 


(BUY LOPEZ KNIGHT'S GAME.) 





White (B.) _ Black (N. Y.) White (B.) Black (N. ¥.) 
1PtK4 PtoK4 12% PtoQKt4 KttoK4 
2Ktto0KB3 KttoQB3 Zee B Kt to Kt 3 
SBtQKts PtoQR3(a) | 28 PtoQBS R tks R 
4BtoQR4 K KttoB3 29 Rtks RK R tks R 
5PtoQ4() KKttksKP (c) |30 QtksR QtoK2 
6 Qtok2 PtoK B4 LKtoB2 Q tks Q ch 
TP twQs Kt to K 2 32 K tks Q K to B3 (h) 
8 KttksP(d@) KttoQB4 33 PtoKKt3 KtoK4 
9K Btwg PtoQ3 34 PtoQKt3 PtoQKt4 
Kt 3 (e) 35 P tks QP P tks P 
10K KttoKB3 PtoKR3 36 K to Q3 Kt to K 2 (i) 
11 Castles K to B2 (f) 87 K toK3 Kt to Kt 3 
12 PtQB4 Kt tke B 38 K toQ3 PtoK BS 
13 P tks Kt P to K Kt3 39 Kt to K2 P tks P 
ld Kt to Q4 Bto K Kt2 40 P tks P K tks P 
15 KttoK 6 B tks Kt 41 KtoK3 Kt to K2 
16 Q tks P ch K to B 42 KttoQ4 PtoK R4 
17 RwK to K (g) 43 PtoK B4 P tks P ch 
18 Qt K2 0 2 44 P tks B Kt toQB3 
19 Kt to B3 to B2 45 Kt tks Kt K tks Kt 
20 BtoK 3 KRtoK 46 PtoK BS PtoQ4 
2 Qo 92 P to K Kt4 47KtKB4 PtoQs 
2 BtoQs BtksB 48 K to Kt5 PwQ6é 
=3e Kt to Kt3 49 PtoBsé K toQ2 
% Rto K 3 Rto K2 50 K to Kt6 PtoQ7 
2% QRtwK QRto K 51 PtoB7 P Queens 
Boston resigned. 





(a) This move, of recent adoption, is gener ~ Bag ope the only satisfac 
tory defence to the Ray Lopez attack.—(b) Pro’ 


the following line of play : 
9s PwQs P tks P (@) 
10 KiwQBé QwQs2 
ll Bto K 8 4 with a won 
game. for if KttoK5 

12 St A | Ki tks Kt 
13 P ths Kt 

GD  Dcdedesecccccess. Kt tks B 
10 P tks Kt QtxsP 


11 Castles with a fine game 


(J) This singular move was the best on the board.—(g) All this is very well | tived to recetve certifica'es for equal amounts of the par value of the stock, bearing interest 
by — h) Black foresaw that after the exchange of Queens the | ‘rom the 
of King 


and Knight and the relative situation of the Pawn 


i 


game would have beer drawn. 


4 


bly the strongest move for 
carrying on the attack. In the second Game of the Match between Morphy a 
and Anderssen, the latter played instead, P to Q 3, which move is jastly con- GEALED PROPOSALS WILL BE RECEIVED AT THE COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE 

as weak by Lowenthal in his masterly analysis of Morphy’s Games.— of the roe 
(c) Very hazardous. P tks P would have been safer.—(d) The situation is one | sand Nine Hundred Doliars of THE WATER STOCK of the CITY OF NEW YORK of the 
of exceeding difficulty for Black.—(e) White might have forced the game by | year 1854. authorized by a Lt of the Laws rf and by an ordinance of the Com- 


give them the victory.—(i) This and the following move were loss of Perko riaet js reserved ‘o reject any or all of the bids, if considered necessary to protect or 
time, for had the intention of capturing the Queen’s Pawn been carried out the | promote the interests of the city. 


THE « ALBION:” 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
Published every Saturday Morning, in the City of New York, 
DEVOTED TO 
NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE, 
HE “ ALBION,” HAVING BEEN IN EXISTENCE MORE THAN ONE THIRD OF 
a century, is widely known throughout the British North American Provinces, and the 
United States, as a thorowghly independent journal. Its pages are largely geeupied with 
the eream of ENousa Pexiopical Litexatuke, and the best criticiems furnished by the 
ress. To these are added such notices of the current events of the day, as are deemed to be 
of interest to a circle of intelligent readers. The whole furnishes, i: is believed, a VaLuanis 
BEKLY Bupoet or Isronmation aNv ENTERTAINMENT. 


PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 

Subscribers, on payment of the annual subscript on (six dollars), are entitled to one of the 
—n Se issued anoually and expressly for their use 

he following Albion engravings are ou hand, and subscribers may have a choice from the 

st. 

Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; 
Lucas’s Prince Albert ; 
Stuart's Washington 
Matteson’s Benjamin 
Wandesforde’s Dr. 
Allan's Sir Walter Scott ; 
Cope’s Firat Trial by Jury ; 


Wandesforde’s Falls of Niagara ; 
Ritchie’s Hero of Lucknow ; 
; Wilkie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory ¥ 
Franklin ; a New World ; 
Kane; Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots, 
Landseer’s Return (As Hawking ; 
Herriog’s Three Members of Temperance 
Buckler’s St. Paul's, London ; iety ; 
Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; Wandesiorde’s Florence Nightingale ; 
Landseer's Deer Pass. 
Subscribers will be furnished with additional copies of any of the Engravings at $2 each. 
Th Postage on the Eagravings is 15 cents for one, aud 6 cents for each additional print. 
Address, YOUNG & AHERN, 

Publishers, 

NEW YORE CITY. 





ANGLO-AMERICAN FREE-CHURCH OF 
GEORGE THE MARTYR. 
REV. ALEXANDER 8. LEONARD, D.D., RECTOR. 
HE NEW CHURCH IN WEST 44TH STREET, NORTH SIDE, BETWEEN STH AND 
6h Avenues, will be opened for l'ivine Service on Sunday before Easter, April Ist, at 
1k A. M., and 4 bee. During Holy week the services will be as follows -— 


Merning Prayer,—Every day at 8% A. M., except on Good Friday (April 6) when 
there will be service and sermon at lU}; A. M. 

Evening Prayer,—and sermon every day at T}s P. M 

Monday Evening, sermon by Rev, Dr. Price, Rector of 8t. Stephen's. 

Tuesday Evening, Rev. F. Vinton, D.D., Assistant minister of Triaity Church, and one of 
the chaplains of St. George’s Society. 

Wednesday Evening, Kev. Dr. Seabury, Rector of Annunciation. 

Thursday Evening. 

Friday Evening. 

Saturday evening. 


ANOTHER GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 


RINTOUL & ROCKWOOD. 
NO, 839 BROADWAY, 
CORNER THIRTEENTH STREET, 
HAVE JUST INTRODUCED 
THE IVORY TYPE, 
THK IVORY TYPE, 
THE IVORY TYPE. 
As made in Philadelphia by (he inventor. 
“We pronounce it the most exquisite style of miniature portraiture that has yet been 
developed.’ —Cuurier & Enquirer. 
Daguerreotypes, Ambrotypes, 40." of deceased persons, copied icto Ivory Types, with an 
accuracy unequalled by any other process. /erfect sati«faction guaranteed in all cases. 
RINTOUL & ROCK WOOD, 839 Broadway, 
Corner Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


GREAT BXHIBITION OF 1851. 


ICKINSON’S PICTURES—A SERIES OF CHROMO LITHOGRAPHS BY NASH, 
Hague, &c. 2vols in one. Published at 18 guineas. Will be sold cheap. Apply to 
the Bookstere, corner Fulton & Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FPF. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 


sT. 











an 

.o". cv 
RA » is prohibited from Purchasing any brandy, except that 

wholly produced from the grape, and shall likewise be the prowth of the A 


‘as reasons) upon putting up the finest qualities of 
PURK COGNAC BRANDY, 
in Cases of One Dozen full-sized Bottles each, the same will be disposed of to the Trade, 
d the Public, a nig Fecpestable firms. ThIS COMPANY, under the Presi- 
NT DE SAINT-LEGIER, with a Capital of THRER MILLIONS OF 
which shal) have been 


Cognac, 

Every bottle is sealed with the capsule of the Company, the corks bear the same stamp 
and the labels, foris de la verite, duly si; simile, 
the quaity. For sale by rs wiaoraitndies ois te of 


contain an exact description 

CARHART & BROTHER, 58 Broadway. 

FRED’K. 8. COZZENS, 73 arc Surect, 

Ck ag seh OHER 4& OO., 26 Pearl Street, > New York. 
a ©0., 149 C fy 

W. WILSON, 22 Beaver Suet 


CARPETS! 
GPeAtest BARGAINS EVER OFFERED, FROM AUCTION. VELVETS, $1 25; 
Bruxsels 75c. to $l. Ingrain Carpets, 25, 80, 40 to 60c, ; Oil-cloihs, 30 5 , 
Mats, Matting, Table and Piano Gumus Shades, de. Se, en Oe 
HIRAM ANDERSON, No. 99 Bowery, 


Sign of the large Golden Eagle. 
BARGAINS IN CHINA AND GLASS. 


ERENEZER COLLAMORE, 
NO. 403 BROADWAY, 
Below Canal Street, New York, 
INTENDING TO RELINQUISH THE 
CHINA AND GLASS BUSINESS, 
NOW OFFERS HIS ENTIRE STOCK 
ever before so lete) races assort 

m of French aod Bagh D tding Aimy ola Porton An sang lng Ln La 
Vases, Wedgewood Ware, Cut cad tingvavet Glass, Coloured Bohemian Glass, White Poree- 
iain and English e Uhina. 


and 








A LARGE STOCK OF THE BEST QUALITY. 
ers now have an opportunity seldom offered of obtaining FIRST-CLASS GOODS AT 


Bu 
Low PRICES The public are respectfully invited to CALL AN) EXAMINE THE 


SELPHO'S PATENT ANGLESEY LEG 
And Artificial Hand, 

ATENTED 1856-7.—THESE UNRIVALLED SUBSTITUTES FOR LOST LIMBS ARE 
supplied oaly by WM. SELPHO, 516 Broadway, New York. 
Send for a Circular. 
Also, SELPHO’S ARTIFICIAL HAND, a new and useful substitute for a lost Hand, so 

arranged (hat the wearer can open and shut the fingers, &c. WM. SELPHO, 


HOWE'S PATENT C SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT; 

“ Commends Itself to every lover of easy repose,”’—N. ¥. EVANGELIST 
“It needs only to be seen to be a ted.” ¥. ¥. TRIBUNE. 
“It will be universally ased.”—N. Y. TIMES. 
oe accomplished the object desired.”—HOME JOURNAL. 
LIGENCER. s ~¥ — — 
“Cool, compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
ful.”—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. : - nt 
“It is precisely the article wanted.”"—MERCANTILE TIMES. 
The FLLIPTIC SPRING BED may be procured of first class dealers throughout the 
United States and Canadas, or direct fi the Co. Retail from according 
to width. For cireulars ‘and further information wine wees 

GEO. F. GRAY, Bec. ay Bed Spring Os., 

8 Broadway, New York. 

















GRAND OPENING OF SPRING CARPETS, VIZ: 


ROSSLEY & SONS’ MEDALLION CARPETS, ROYAL VELVET. TAPESTRY, 
. Brussels, Three ply, five frame Brusvels, Ing Carpets, Rags, Mats Piano and Table 
Covers, Window Shades, Drugge's, 4 yards wide, ite and Check Canton Matting, Floor 
Uil Cloths, any width, Oflce Matting and Oarp i at d iow prices, displayed 
in tea spacious sales-rooms, The largest Carpet Ketablish ment in the Unitei States, 
HIRAM ANDERSON, No. 99 Bowery, 


ry, 
Sign of the large Golden Eagle, 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND PISHING TACKLE. 
HE Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the W 
-aasorted Stock of RODS, ‘ABPUPIOIAL 








Fair—and constantly on hand a iarge and well 

Sewer PLIES, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 

THOMAS H. BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 
Fis 


N. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, dged by 
rmen to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 


THE DEEP BREAKING-UP PLOUGH, 
TURNS A FURROW 7WO FEET DEEP. THE BEST PLOUGH FOR VINEYARDS, 











HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That they have rece:ved, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods 
being made to order for their Fal! snd Winter Sales, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFAOTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 

Clothing. 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


GARDENS, &c. 
THE SUBSOIL TRENCH PLOUGH, 
Peneirates the soil from one to three feet deep. 
THE DRAIN PLOUGH, 

For opening ditches for Tile and other drains. 

DEEP TILLERS. 
These ploughs run from 12 to 20 inches deep. 

GIBB’S PATENT CYLINDER PLOUGH. 





LORD & TAYLOR, 
461 to 467 BROADWAY (cor, GRAND STREET.) 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


AT RETAIL, 
a large and attractive stock of 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS 
of every description for Spring and Summer wear 
MUCH BELOW USUAL PRICES. 
ALSO AT STORES 
255 to 261 GRAND STREET, 
47 & 49 CATHERINE STREET. 





REBECEMMENT RECU, 
UN COMPLET ASSORTMENT 
DERNIERES NOUVEAUTES, 
En Jarretieres de Puris, 
POUR DAMES. 
EDWARD LAMBERT & CO., 
No. 335 Broadway, 
Coin de Worth St. 
; PROPOSALS FOR $228,900 WATER STOCK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





until SATURDAY, April 21, 1860, at 2 o'clock, P. M. 


“ m the same will be pablicly 
opened, for the whole or any part of the amount of Two Hundred 


Twen'y -eight Thou- 





mon Council, «approved 7 er i, , for p ng 
a new Reservoir, and extending the Croton Water Works. 
The said stock will consist of two thousand (wo hundred and eighty-nine shares, of one 
bundred dollars each, and bear tuterest at the rate of six cent. od annum. payable quar- 
Cit 
fi 


per 
ter yearly trom the Sinking Fund for Payment of Interest on the City ot prinet- 
or 


consiructing 


« for ease of draft and wide furrows. 
POLISHED ST'EL PLOUGHS. 
For Texas, California, and all adhesive soils. 
ot ae to the foregoing, I keep upwaids of ONS HUNDRED anp rirry other kinds of 
joughs. 


ALSO, ALL OTHER AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. largest comp assortment! 
found in the Untied States, — ° oe 7” tas 
FLOWER, FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS o’ all varieties. 
GUANO, BONE DUST, POUDREIYS, and various other fertilizers. 
R. L. ALLEN, 


189 and 191 Water Street, New York, 


GARDENING. 
HADE TREES, GRAPE-VINES, RUNNING ROSES, AND AL’ RTS . 
ding-out Plants, for saie, Sod, Mould, and Manure Furnished and _—- ine & y 
W. FITZPATRICK, Florist, 29th Street and Broadway. 
BOUQUETS AND BASKETS AS USUAL. 
GUNS! GUNS!! GUNS!!! 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 19 Maiden Lane, N, ¥. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 

Military Goods, Guns, -. 

FULL ASSORTXENT OF GUNS OF THE BEST MAKERS. SOLE AGE 
the United States for WILLIAM GREENER’S CELEBRATED LAMINATED STEEL 








PLATED WARE, 
4 les CUTLERY, TEA TRAYS, CARVED BREAD PLATTERS AND K 
+ — Irons, Bird Oages, Confectionery Moulds, Steak and Chafing Dishes, 
ce 
~_ SKATES IN GREAT VARIETY, 
For sale, in wholesale and retail, by the importers. 
WINDLE & CO., 56 Maiden Lane, 


PLATED TBA-SETS FOR $20. 
FEW wons ho Ap ge -— = SIX A prog I Ceres 208 $20. 
Also, just flaished, some very sets of new patierns, for and 
Nos. 4 and 6 Barling Siip. Lucius MART. 








pal reieemable on the first day ot October, 1875, from the Sinking Fund 
of 


t Debt. 

be prepecnte will state the amount of stock desired, and the price share, and the 
persons whose is are accepted wil! be required to deposit with Chamberiain of 
the city, within ten days after the «pening of the bids, the sam awarded to them respec- 
Uvely, including premium on the same. 

On presenting the receipts of be Chamberlain to the Comptroller, bidders will be en- 


of payments. 
Each bropoatin should be sealed and endorsed “ Proposals for Water Stock,” and the 
js thus to the ¢ 


2 sealed and endorsed put in a secood envelope, 





ROBT. T. HAWS, Comptroll: 


RICHARD SEALY, 
IMPROVED BEKR PUMP MANUFACTURER, 
No, 54% Pearl Street, New York. 


FOOD FOR INFPANTS—DELLUC'S BISCOTINE. 
“ Caution to Purchasers.” 
7 PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST VARIOUS SPURIOUS AND DANGER- 
ous imitations of BISCOTINE 
or ‘ 


which have lately been offered to the public as imported 
Mr. M. DELLUU is the sole inventor of the Mi as 








City of New York, Department of Finance, Comptroller's Office, March 22, 1860. 








ps the most marvellously conducted class in the university. Abou 
students were ranged on seata before the 


which was conducted in this wise :—Sir William dipped hi 


into an urn and took out a letter of the alphabet—say M. Any on tbe cercifonte of 
student whose name began with M was then at liberty to stand up and | Within twenty days after such 
comment on the professor’s lectures—attack them—iliustrate them—re- 
port them—say almost anything, igang L pe ng bp Mire = DEAz Ess AnD posse TRE EE me 
pPenegttens Sieected —4 ag Address No. 2 Huntington Street. 
bas a is cin Wo eooer whet te codes fl Oe cet ef "“Teavom poems senld vets = Vial Sen” ost Sr oma is amps 
sleep, = state of semi-consciousness. It is all over in five a Berean’: TATEET CRURe, RESIN, GAS works FOR PRI- 
highly complimented by Sir William for his ingenuity, and fecling that nd other carbonaceous deposit in the rotor, thereby aes them to beconrieeoes ia sation, 
which deserves the cheers pn fe Fp cen eee i 


relation to them. A couple of Macs ge 
raises a laugh, by topping one of Sir William’s 
with another he fancies to be still better. 


length sitting down in a state of profuse 


Sm W. Hamrron wire us Giass.—Sir William Hamilton’s class was 


, who lectured ork, do hereby ’ 
three days in the week, and on two days held a sort of conference with | victios. or, for such information as will lead to the arrest and 








MAYOR’S OF FICK, New York, March 22, 1860, 
ARD.—IN PURSUANCE OF A RESOLUTION OF THE COMMON 
pew. *p roved by me this day. |, FERNANDO WUOD, Mayor of the Olty of 
ew Y ly a reward of five hundred dollars for Pp: ee eaed o> 
raons fre to buildings « sue sndredih 
recea!! e several attempts to set to buildings on 
@ | Breet, between Ninth ont Tenth Avenues, in the City of New York, said rewsrd to be 
the District Attorney, or the J whom conviction was 

ants are entitled to said rewards, but all claims not presented to the Mayor 
conviction will be ied. . 
FERNANDO WOOD, Mayor. 
from Eng- 


. &. Colston, Surgeon, continues to soply his new and extraordinary sysiem 
i alars for self-cure sent to an; upon receipt of « stamped 
wh Brooalyn, New York. Coasul- 








bers is ibe 
cost of the Gas and expense of repairs, a8 well as the non-formation of lamp black 





fa and sold by Mesars. DELLUC 4 CO. for more than ten years past. They are the 

a We, ond the manne of BIGUORIED Oelengs to Cove shane, | copy anes 

by Als whe adopt their wade mark, or apply he Same of BI INE to imitations 
ste maple to prosecution, and will be held responsible. is 
papers and one pound bottles 


| 
E 





percys CHILBLAINS B. 
atonce. Dupuy's Swiss Corn P 
Wholesale at No. 09 Broadway, and at 
HAPPED mene, SORE LIPS, &c.—Certain Cure HEGEMAN 

& O0U.’8 Camphor with Gi cheap, safe, and le, only 25 cents, 


EGEMAN & -, Draggists, 161, 51) and 766 Broadway 
N B.—Sent by mail on receipt of ten 3-cent postage stamps. or 30 cents. 


SEFUL IN EVERY FAMILY.—Grease it, 
cee inte teagan ake a, 
Dears oe eT Pekan nr tye Cn fk 


EGEMAN, CLARK & ©O.’S Cet Cod Liver Oil, war- 
H Fanted pure and prepared from (ee ees OO Teh. We, Sil and 756 Broadway. 
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THe Aloion. 








FINANCIAL. 


INSURANCE. — 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
No. 48 WALL STREET, 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOB. 
{OAIIRIID clsoaes ccvemsnceer sone sqamne-epaneregennenns $1,000,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED | ON DEPOSITS : 





Flom infivaats ov eorporasona eee A UR Re fave per cent. ration :-— 
rom 


indi vid aals or corporations for a period of stx months, or longer per cent. 
Five Gaye’ DOQUCE..... c+ -neeceeneenenrenecnmennsentercenarenscnneeererey ver per cent 


Deposits r 

thy 7 aA ~~ tre ‘ wees of & en, and Females unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as well as Religious and Ss Instiutions, will fad this Com- 
pany 8 covvenient dep sitory for money. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 





ER COOPER, B. F. WHERLWRIGHT, DANIEL DP. LORD 
ath ARNOLD, CHARLES K.. BILL, 1HOMAS W. PRARSALL 
AL PHELPS, Witt. TAM TUCKER, WILttaM H. MACY, 

N OJ. C1800, WILSON G. BUNT. GRORGH T. ADEM, 
DANTAL 8. MILLER, CALEB ©, HALSTED, ISAA0 TOWNSEND, 
JAMES SUYDAM, JACOB HARSEN, WILLAAM & HERRIMAN, 
THOMA SLOOCOMB THOMAS TILESTON, ERAS?. CORNING, Albany. 

ePRERD KNAPP, EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAS. 8. SEYMOUR, Auburn. 
GREENE OC. BRONSON, ps NTON GILBER’ R. H. WALWORTH, Saratoga 
JOHN J. PARLPS, OHN JACOB eETOR, Je 


JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO, 
OFFICE, No. 52 WALL STREET. 
GORE ao odie cnc 2ndste <ucscanptsnsnet eauniionisued $1,000 
SURPLUS. 


DAVID THOMPSON, President, 
TRUSTEES. 








PPON, R. 0. GOODHUE, JOSEPH SAMPSON 
fone w LUDLOW, IT Jou seTON, WILLIAM KENT, " 
@, 0. VERPLANCK, L. 8. 8 QBORGE T. »TRONG, 
B. ASTOR, Fei eR: jour BATIC WOLFB, 
a "IN, CHAUNe 
Bena iA AMES COLLES, MEREDITH HOWLAND, 
JOBEPH KBNOOHAR, Roum Br I. Am KEAWEDY, 4 Ava mr Rhinebeck. 
AY AW SH, 
DANIEL LoeD. DANIEL PARI=H, one D SPENCER, ¥. Chester. 


PHILIP RK. KEAKNY, Secretary. 





insures Li oe 5 grants and porchases Aunnities ; and makes any other con- 
reels, oy neg te the iaterest of money and the duration of life. 


DEPOSITS, 
The — allows interest on deposits payable 
upon short notice 
6 mooshs and over, 
On all Geol by the Oourt a Equity and Surro- - “ “ 


ates, 
and on all deposits intended for sccemutntfen, ¢ such {oterest as may be 
agreed on. 


* torieatr sa 
“ 


THIRD AVENUE SAVINGS BANK, 
OORNER OF THIRD AVENUE AND TWENTY-FIFTH STREET. 
CHARTERED 1852. 


1X PER CENT. INTEREST ON ALL SUMS FROM $1 TO $1,000. DEPOSITS 
made oa or beiore April lv to draw interest from April |. ha open daily from 10 to 3, 
also on Moaday, Weasesday aod Saturday evenings, (rom 6 to 8 o'clock. 


SPENCER K. GREEN, President, 





4%. 3. CHILDS, Secretary. 





W. H. LUSH, 
REAL ESTATE BROKER, 
202 FOURTH AVENUB, NEW YORK, 
__ Coupes Property Sold and Exchanged. Houses of ai! description always on hand. 


~~" BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


SSUE COMWERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
try and Abroad. 








AUGUST BELMONT & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New Vork, 
| hae SSUBR LETTERS OF CARD is FOR TRAVELLERS, 5 Dh mag mee IN ALL PARTS 
sare. Ror! London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 


of the world throngh th. HSCHILD’S of Paria, 
Naples, and their 





RICHARD BELL, Agents 
J. RAB. t as BANCO EON aay 
FrER pe 3 be RY Ld pny! ow aes UNION ean oF Lop nok. AND ON THE 


Bank sume to eat! 
GREDITS tsoned, Bierling Eachange, end Tete, ont Beek, | ‘able in Canada 
shased or Collected. ”, . 


FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF 1H1S COMPANY I8 PUB 
Why Pry ay fi with the req of the lvth Section of the Act of its Incorpo 


INSURANCE, 








SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 
New Yora, 





Premiums revived during the Jear 10h Oot TBSB, ence cnn e+ S200,280 D 
Premiums recei éasteg the year to 4th Ooi’r, 1399, on. 
Marine Risks $018,304 18 
















Ta! 
Fi 
Amount of Earned pouaae Gazer eines egmeetanteatil 2,204 IL 
as ms sme enccsee bee EY 
“Net Barned Premiums..... . 5508 2 
Losses during (be same 


period — 
On meg Rinks (less Savings, 4e.).. 


ry ee a are -m qn — 
Poscccccscccesesece $683,500 00 


Btocks, Loans on Blocks, scc' wed Taveras on Bonds and 
and Loans, on 





Sa! &.. 612 178 

Rents = fa Sa, vages, ite 7 

ut collected ........-++. ee 10,1 s 

pK Ba nay inwaranee evcepocees : cceseee am erees vecces — 990 

Bi, 51,974,230 72 
The Board of Trustees bave rected that a Dividond of Interest to lst November, 
ae be net of 81X PER Gant: ‘Ss Sot outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable oa 

ter t 


- 
Di Tidend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 
Pw terminated Premioms of the year, be issued after the Ist January next. 
It is further ordered that the whole ining — of the year I*62 and ones of: my yeas 
the 1-t January next, the at 


thereon t 
oy, aaa Povey leaving an amount of accama’ inted profits of over ONE ‘MILLION oF 
DOLLA 
sgihfter ante sedemption, thane wa8 be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 


By order of the » 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
MOSES H, GRINNELI,, LOUIS LORUT. 
RCSWELL SPRAGUE, ANTH'Y. B. NEILSO 
OLIVER SLATE, Jn., JOUN WHITEHEAD, 
M H. MACY, WM. H. NEWMAN, 
DRAKE MILLS, BENKY A. CO! 
WINTHROP GR CHA LL, 
AMUEL L. MITCHILL JOSEPH FOULKE, Ju. 
FREDERICK G. FOsTER, JACOB R. 
PETER POIRIER, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn, 8A 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, P. STRACHAN, 





simon DE VISBER. 
A. B. NEILSON, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


SBHCURITY 


PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 





CASH CAPITAL $500,000, 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favoarable Terms. 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


DIRECTORS. 
Josura WALKER, Ricaanp P. Beorr, Ww. Dexewtocr, Gsonce H. Beven, 
Joun Haser, 8. T. Vanenrurn, Epu'p. W. Contizs, 
Rosert L. Cass, Jouw R. Witus, Wa. Brapsau, Jr., 
Wu. H. Hussey, Rost. L. Momnar, Surru Lawrevon, 


Rowaarp Writers, Ww. Ames Borizr, Jos. Lawnunce, 
Joun D. Waneex, L. B. Wruas, Sam. ©. Paxson, 
Epwarp Maxarrr, Joux ALLEN, D. J Opsu, 
Hawnr Barrow, Waisae PF. Morr, EB. J. Dowwen, Roszat Bowyn. 
Epwaarp Hacer, Epwarp Woop, 








JOHN MUNROB & CO.,, 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS © OREDIT ON ALL THE z 
G™er on PRINVIPAL TOWNS 


FRANC HOLLAND. PORTUGA 
Rear BRITAIN, BELOIUM EWITERRLAND, fos 
fRELAND. SPALN, -PALY, SWEDEN, 
ALSO On 
‘ BEYROUT, CONST ANTINOPL. OA 
ATEEANDAIA JERUSALEM, ae., - aad 


Office in New York, No. 8 wall Street. 
WELLS, FARGO & CO., 





IMP APO AN EXPRESS TO CALIPORNI4 ORRGON AND THE SAN 
D™Ats. Mail Steamers of the Stb and ath of each month. eains 
oo sad the Gundetes Talands for sale at all mes. 

" ‘DUNCAN, oneezan & CO, 
BANKERS, 

CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


Issue 
Clreular Notes and Letters of Credit, fr Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPS, CHINA, &o. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CAN 
BY boo ADA, WHEN EXCHANGE 18 PROVIDED 


enn Sransed, and bills purchased snd collected on England, Ireland, Sootland 


R. ©. FERGUSSON 
H@ 


RAIN, ' ; 
Shamita { io,  wultam Street, New York 


BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN BSANK-NOTE COMPANY. 
NEW YORK, Sept. 1. 
AR Posie res OF THe COMPANY IN NEW YORK, os BREN Ou: ohne a. 
BATCH <> BDCON STOPFAN, et ENTER A Re ANPORTH, PER’ 
. . DANFORTH, - 
NB a 0. Babin ox ND & 0O..’ JOCELYN, » WELSH 2 OO. ox 






















Seigeeer $9 now repared to afford to BANKING THSTIVUTIONS ent PUBLIC 
an Ges CONTEMPLATED IN ITS FORMATION, both as it regards the SUPERIORITY OF 
R WORK, and the made fur the aes con pied to thety care. and 
a rey solicit « continuance of he patronage extended to them under their 

% i, 
PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 


cea at NEW Vuk 
MONTREAL, and CHICAGO. 
WM. H. WHITING, . CHARLES TUPPAN, President. 


== 





| 


NOTICE TO TAX-PAYERS. 


OF THE CeaeroeEss OF TAXFS AND ASSESSMENTS, NO. - 
Be ew Sort, Yon mary 10, bay Brody thi 18 BEKBAY GIVEN. un eee ne 
ces Re ate of the Ony oe tot & for the year 1860 are 
pablic inspeeiion, and will con costious open mail the Suh day of A peat, in- 
at Sane pens caqurcied to call and examice the same, la order ‘hat 
Phas may be correeied. Also, all persons entitied by law to reduc- 
chart a ha aloes oy ae ekempt fon nsles aay y-- 
8 are to make 
ain for even or exemption, pretios othe eli ote ra ot sud 3h 
f _ odor pe panto 1898, is p for the inf of tax- 





BATES 
Bactior 10. During ihe ‘ime the books sha be open for pubic lie inepertion, as heretofore 
provided, applivedem gwy be made by any OR Const te bimsel! 

. m6. 


estate, to have the same 
4 je to (he avsrmeed val <tonah orate it must be made 
ie pasty aberiees mata ths chusnsnlastonsrechall enamine 
ihe Dt, aad ae the assessment is erronec us, they wall enuee cause C7 
me corrected be the assessed va uatl 





UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


AOTHORIZED CAPITAL, STERLING. 
HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMP 4 NSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by F 3B at Eg may A at the usual rates. 


Losses adjusted in Now ort Sed promi pad without 
A Special Fand of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders. fm accordance with the 


law of the State. 
Rann & York Trustees. 
Manhattan Rank. 
SAT wUIvTNOSTON, Fire of of Rerctay 4 Livingston. 
SHERMA unean, Sherman & Co. 
Sow York a 


Eonert Besos, Rosert Harpocs, J. De Peverer Ocvsx, 
T. B. Coppisetor, Wu. A. Kine, Josers Stvakr, 

Suas K. Everert, C. Meera, Epwarp D Sraacun, 
James Harrer, Geo. B. MorEwoop. Bans ‘WITLOCK, 
Joszru 8. Hawarns, Bensaminx A, Mumvorp, Jeeemian Witsca. 


GEORGE ADLAKD. Wail Street, Ne ‘New York. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL INS Azce COMPANY. 
OFFICE, Ill BR Way. 
MARINE AND INLAND Id 


ASS $880,000. 
yg COMPANY CONTINDRD TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE BUSI. 
and bas ret its dealers, out of the profits of the y —4, PX Fe 
gory, nee Cnt po Cont | interest on the outstanding cuip—ané hes redeemed the 
of the issue uf 1856. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY., Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 





AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
22,000,000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000. 
Paid up Capita) and Surplus, 
4 SPECIAL vURD gr 000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
MEET LOSSES. 
‘Losses in New York, and promptly 

in addition to its Fire , this Company is pre; to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 

NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 


Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
OP MANAGEMENT. 
Wm. ’ 5 sen N 
Thos. ° Benj. B. Sherman, 
W. Butler Duncan, Henry L. Routh, 
Henry A. Smythe, George woke? 


Epuvyxp Hurry, Surveyor eas “ 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
. Cash Capital....... eee cece cceseeeesesecesscccccccgcccseced 


eae COMPANY HAVING 4 CASH CAPITAL se BY 
oti battdlage, ships te peo nies, continues to insure all 


SF ne a on terms < are 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES ORIMER GRAHAM, President. 












Josxra B. Vanncm, Marr Jr., Gusset S. Besceuan, 

APPLEBY, Dupuey B. Fcouess, Joan C. HanpgRson, 
Pasp’s H. Wowcorr, Cuan.es L. Voss, Lorazary Paeemay, 

K. Srnone, Waxaew Detano, Jr., Epwaxp Macomsen, 
Mosss Tarton, v. Warsow E. Cass, 
Jaume O. Susipon, Joszrn B. Vanrum, Jr., Cuances E. Arruesy, 
Dante. Panisn, Jas. Lon. Gaatau,Jr., San. D. Baaprorp, Jr., 
Gustavus A. Conover, Bowss B. Mciivane, 


- 958869 1b 
Mo Peticten tase been, jenped agen Tay Rete: uor upon Fire Risks discomnceted win 


Office of the Atlantis Matnet ngaranes Go.) 


HE yoectes, IN 5 CONDONE TEE, TO THE CHARTER OF THE, COMPANY, SUE. 
T's the following Statement of its affairs on the 3ist December, 1859 
ss De- 


“skins 







Presta on Policies not marked off Ist January, 1859 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... 


jams marked off from Ist January, ae, ote See: - $4,489,947 OF 
tssooue ris he same period... 
Returns of Poomtume and Expenses. =2nt 
The Company bave the following Assets, viz :-— 
United Piaiee ops Sietoot Row Foie, 2 nok, ond cthes Socks, GLEN, 
Real ¥state—Loans y Stocks, Bonds and and Mortgages, end an 
Wrng 600 dp bdedaedhh - <hatane 955,510 00 
Dnvid on Stocks, Interest Bonds and 3 id Mortanaes and her Loans, 
sundry Notes. Rchasarmnes uaa mace sad ober Li es- 


Premium Notes acd Bills Receivable 
Cash in Bank 


—_—_ 
Pa Gepertt OF Rat. oc.ccccnr ne eniptns -encgscactepcassapoapeggngoun $6,002,734 6T 
ad gleg ol enoes be Stee certificates of regis will be paid to the heliders 
thereof, or their legs! ‘on and after Tuesdew, F ‘ebruary 

‘After reserving TWO SAND A Wake MILLION DOLLA oe vote. Beant cen 
tiffeates of the issue of 1858, will be redeemed and paid to the the bolders thereat, or 
ee ee mytt oe 


The ifea doced at 
A dividend of THIRTY- Five PpkR cent’ is declared on the net earned premiums of the 
comnany for the year | December Si, 1859, 
after Tuesday ‘uesday, February 7 next. 
refits of ¢ the Company, geourtatens trom Jelg 1, 1842, to January 1, 
for which cortibenies were lamnet 











Additional profits, from January 1, 1850,'to Januery. [e=.<.:3..;- ade 
ofits for 1TH FOATS .........sccceecseencege see $10, 
The eaten ds. to 1858, have been redeemed by nae 
Net earnings remaining with the Company on Ist January. 1860..... eccese $3 809,250 
By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

JOHN D. JONES. CHARLES DENNIS, Ww. iH. a. woos, 
THOMAS TILESTON, CALEB BARSTOW, DENNIS PERKINS, 
HENR IT. A. P. fr ILLoT, J. GAILLARD, Jz., 
W. OC PIOKERSGILL, ROY M. WILEY, WILLIAM WOO 
LEWIS RTIs, DANIBL 8. MILLER, J. HENRY BURGY 
WMS 0 &, T. NICOLL, NELIUS GRINNELL, 
CHARLES H.RUSSELI, J UA J. HENRY. ©. A. HAND, 
L. HOL®:. *‘. GRORGE G. HOBSON, WATTS SHERMAN, 
R. ©. GOODHUE, DAVIDL EDWARD R. BELL, 
P. A. HARGOUS, JAMES BRYC RK. ORGA 
MEYER GANS, W. STURGI<, Ja, B.J HOWLAND, 
K. BH. GILLILAN, H. K. BOGART, BENJAMIN BA 
ROYAL PHELPS, A. & F. Bay, 


Wititam ik. DODGE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 

CHAS, DENNIS, Vice President, 

W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice President, 





OFFICE OF 
THE PACIFIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
No. 111 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, January 18, 1800. 


wine Stine Sta'ement of So Ataten af Re Company epithet fo enteuy wih te 
equirements of Section 12 of its Charter 


ay women os ey Janaary 1, 1880 b oscetons e2nes ce =8beccccesse B15 86 42 
Premiums received from January 1 to December 31, 1880, inclusive. 823.6 823,653 95 

Total Amount of Marine Premiums. . -- 9060,459 37 
This Compan has tesued no Policies, except on Cargo and Freight for the voyage. 
No wishe have been tahen vpon lime or apoe Halls of Vessels. 
Premiums marked eff as Earned, daring the period, as above... 
Less Return Premiams............<cceesceesecseceereneeses 


Net Earned Premiums 


Paid for Losses, including an estimate of 
not - due, less Savings, &c...........- 
Re- Insurance Commissions and Expenses 


















Promiom Notes and Bile Deokyae. ahipaneecccacdoovomenseon abe occen 4 
w —q tHe 
soe andy Ms 


b vee, on and 
next. 
The ) Gracias, of Mar Poservins nearly STIX HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLL 
Dave furth oh. the whole of the OUTSTANDING O&RTI*FIVATES 
COMPANY, OF TH neue OF 1857, be redeemed and paid to the holdars or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 7th dsy of Febraary next, 
poe pod cease. The Certificates to be produced ai the time of 
ac’ 


By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





Trustees. 

A, 0, RICHARDS, J. K. MYR 
SHEPPARD a WILLIAM ty 
Ww. ¥s RICHAR DAVID P, MORGAN, 
G. D. MGILLRSE x YRON SHERMAN, 
©, EB mi iILNOR, JBHTAL READ, 
MARTLN pares, Je, Ww. M. 
as EDK. A. 8. BARN! 

2 RS _* OPPOCK, J. B. HANFORD, 
Ba SFORD DORR, Ja. THOMAS EAKIN 
Ww. ALLARD. ALBX. M. RARLK, 
tT. Py . K, H. L. ATHERTON, 
c. Hane ae JOHN. A. HADDEN, 
L P. MORTON, GRO. ©. WETMORE, 
PF. W. MEYER, P. A. VANDBKVOORT, 
JOHN B. ARTHUR, ALFRED BuUWARDS, 
A. WESSON, WILLA 


eiveEe EDWARDS, P, 
M LEOONEY, Viee Presideat, 
BANJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, dindiibions 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOMK STREET, 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STRERT. 





This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
w 
Dwelling Mowers sad  Pactorice, Shige te Peet ures and More 
On the most EE Al losses will be immediately adjusted and promptly paid. 
oe 


Paspserc« R. Lez, Dewrow Pea: ALFRED 
— <> Wruets, ye Deon, Barzan We Porn 
RTLET 8) 


Atowzo A. Au 
Joun R. Patros, 





D. 
Coaseucs L. Rverert, Gerorce L. Ossorne. Stueox MD 
pew Pierson, ae Seas. Joux Aveai 
liomw A. DevEat, BY Surecos, ‘ R. Timpsow. 
Haeser J. Bowen, Anpes Fromert, James es ” 
Josera H. Goowm, 


CL USO Mh. SUBT, Peskiaeee, 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Sereary. WILLETS, Vice Pres. 


LIFB INSURANCE 
suiTis@ COMMERCIAL Company, 
ESTABLISHED 1890. 


Ming tos Ataste Halt Fromiume may remain on lean. Lomas Prompuy paid Gab 
Gaeta. Laswalia. and special risks taken. Wall yaa 


J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 











D. WALWORTH, Att'y and Counsellor at Law, Natches, Miss. 





R. RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 





MASONIC. 
BBeaete, JEWELS, AND ALL GOODS 
FOR LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND ENCAMPMENTS, 
MASUPACTURED At 
424 BROADWAY. 
WILLIAM M. PRICE. 








J. G BULL & BONS, 108 Clif Street, (Worth ena. 


EDWARD STANSBURY, Secretary, 
BOBERT ©. RATHBONE, Assist. “Assist. See’. 


__C_ee—V—X—V—V—VX—V—Xx—<—V__ 
=t 0 OS Ss 





